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REVIEWS 


AHistorical and Statistical Account of New 


South Wales, both as a Penal Settlement | 


and as a British Colony. By John Dun- 


more Lang, D.D., Senior Minister of the | 


Scots Church, and Principal of the Aus- 
tralian College, Sydney. 2 vols. 8vo. Lon- 
don: Cochrane & M‘Crone. 


Dr. Lang is a man of strong common sense, 
and a bit of a humourist. He has employed 
the leisure afforded him by a voyage to Eng- 
land in arranging and committing to paper 
his observations respecting this most inter- 
esting colony, where he has long resided, and 
which he has carefully studied. He has pro- 
duced a work of importance, the objects of 
which he states to be threefold :-— 

“1st, To afford the reader a correct idea of 
the history, the tendency and the working of 
the Transportation system, as it regards the 
Australian colonies ;—2nd, to exhibit a faithful 
representation of the present state of the colony 
of New South Wales in particular ;—and 3rd, 
to promote the best interests of that colony, by 
promoting the emigration of reputable families 
and individuals to its territory, and by pointing 
out to the authorities at home the line of policy 
which it is expedient to pursue, for the future, 
tosecure its general welfare and its rapid ad- 
vancement.”” 

For the present, we shall confine ourselves 
to the first of these objects, and endeavour by 
an abstract of the historical part of Dr. Lang's 
work to unfold his views respecting the ex- 
tent to which he conceives the experiment of 
apenal colony to have proved successful, and 
the causes which he assigns in explaining 
why that success has not been greater. 

Before the British colonies of America had 
been lost to the parent country, Virginia was 
the general outlet for the contents of our jails, 
and apprenticeship—in other words, sale to a 
planter, the mode in which we disposed of 
all that were convicted and condemned to 
transportation. The separation of the coun- 
tries of course put an end to this parliamen- 
tary slave-trade in the persons of British 
convicts; which, as nearly 2000 were an- 
nually disposed of in this manner, and the 
planter paid about 20/. a head for their ser- 
vices, had added to the national resources a 
revenue of 40,000/. per annum—a sum, we 
suppose, considered equivalent to the dis- 
grace of the traffic. For some time after 
the separation our jails were crowded with 
criminals ; the establishment of penitentia- 
nes on the system proposed by Blackstone, 
Eden, and the philanthropic Howard, was 
tried and given up as impracticable; trans- 
portation to the west coast of Africa, from the 
deadly nature of the climate, was obliged to 
be relinquished, as it was found to be tanta- 
mount to capital punishment; at length, after 
much deliberation, it was determined to form 
4 penal settlement at Botany Bay, on the 
tast coast of New Holland, which had then 

n but recently discovered by Capt. Cook, 
ud named New South Wales. 





‘The main objects of the British Govern- 


' ment, in the formation of the proposed settle- 
' ment, as expressed by the legislature, as well as 


by the leading philanthropists and the public 
press of the period, were,— 

“I, Torid the mother country of the intolera- 
ble nuisance arising from the daily increasing 
accumulation of criminals in her jails and houses 
of correction : 

“1. To afford a suitable place for the safe 
custody and the punishment of these criminals, 
as well as for their ultimate and progressive 
reformation; and, 

“TIL. To form a British colony out of those 
materials which the reformation of these crimi- 
nals might gradually supply to the government, 
in addition to the families of free emigrants who 
might from time to time be induced to settle 
in the newly-discovered territory.” 


Now, of these, the first evidently refers to 
the mother country, which was to be relieved ; 
the second, to the convicts who were to be 
punished and reformed ; and the third, to the 
free emigrants who were to be encouraged 
to settle in the new country, to amalgamate 
with the reformed convicts, and, finally, to 
attain the rank and privileges of a British 
colony. These objects must be distinctly 
kept in view, as Dr. Lang's proposition is, 
that whenever they were adhered to, the ex- 
periment progressed ; whenever they were de- 
parted from, it retrograded. In pursuance of 
the above determination, a fleet of eleven sail, 
having on board 600 male, and 250 female 
convicts, and commanded by Capt. Arthur 
Phillip, R.N., the first Governor, left Ports- 
mouth in May 1787, and arrived at Botany 
Bay in January 1788. This situation appear- 
ing unfavourable, a better one was found a 
little farther north, in Port Jackson, and the 
settlement was finally formed at the head of 
Sydney Cove, one of its numerous inlets, on 
the 26th of the month, when the British flag 
was hoisted with due honours. To clear 
ground and erect houses were of course the 
first necessary operations; but it was found 
that, amongst all the convicts, there were very 
few mechanics, and still fewer amongst the 
sailors and marines, who formed their guard, 
so that the labour went on very slowly. The 
attempt to render the settlement independent 
in the article of food, met with a similar ob- 
struction ; comparatively few of the convicts 
knew anything of agriculture, nor were the 
officers able to instructthem. Against these 
disadvantages Governor Phillip laboured 
with much constancy and perseverance, in- 
somuch that, by the year 1791, upwards of 
700 acres of land had been brought into cul- 
tivation, and numerous free settlers had 
arrived at the colony. In his intercourse 
with the natives he always exhibited the 
greatest benevolence and humaniiy, and pu- 
nished severely any injury done to them. 
His endeavours for the improvement of the 
morals of his convict charge were constant 
and unintermitting. 

“Governor Phillip did all, I believe, which 
a Governor could be expected to do, for the 
encouragement and reward of industrious and 





virtuous persons, and the repression of open 
immorality. Observing, immediately after the 
formation of the colony, a tendency to the esta- 
blishment of a system of profligacy, which was 
afterwards introduced, and but too generally 
countenanced, by the practice of men of in- 
fluence in the territory, he endeavoured in an 
address which he delivered to all the inhabitants 
of the colony on the 7th of February, 1788, 
when the act of parliament, establishing the 
colonial government, was publicly read, to 
point out the evils that would infallibly arise 
from such procedure, and ‘ strongly recommend- 
ed marriage to the convicts, promising every 
kind of countenance and assistance to those who 
by entering into that state, should manifest 
their willingness to conform to the laws of mora- 
lity and religion.’ And the good effect of this 
highly Christian and politic recommendation 
was very speedily apparent; for during the en- 
suing week no fewer than fourteen marriages 
were solemnized among the convicts.” 

Well aware of the benefit of good example, 
and perceiving the important advantages 
which the colony was likely to derive from 
the settlement of virtuous and industrious 
families of free emigrants in its territory, he 
recommended to the home government to hold 
out every encouragement to such emigrants, 
and to afford them every assistance. 

‘* T believe it was in consequence of these re- 
commendations, that several families of free 
emigrants were conveyed to the colony, at the 
public expense, in the year 1796, and that the 
free emigrant settlement of Portland-head on 
the banks of the Hawkesbury was formed in 
the year 1802. The families, who emigrated to 
New South Wales at these periods, were allowed 
a free passage to the colony, at the expense of 
government, a grant of land in the territory, 
and rations, for eighteen months after their 
arrival, from the king’s stores.” 

But the peculiar circumstances of the co- 
lony led to another kind of free population, 
Its great distance from England presented 
almost an insuperable barrier to the re- 
turn of such convicts as might have worked 
out their time, and it was part of the Gover- 
nor’s duty to take care that these should not 
revert to their former wild courses, but should 
be induced, by every means, to become set- 
tled, reputable members of society. For this 
purpose— 

“To each emancipated convict who chose to 
settle in the colony, on the expiration of his 
sentence, Governor Phillip allotted thirty acres 
of land; fifty acres if he were married, and ten 
acres additional for every child in his family. 
The settler of this class was also allowed clothing 
and rations for himself and family from the 
king’s stores, for twelve or eighteen months, to- 
gether with the necessary implements of hus- 
bandry and seed to sow his ground the first 
year. Two female pigs were added by way of 
further indulgence, from the Governor's private 
stock, to enable the settler to raise a stock of 
that useful domestic animal for himself, as there 
was no live-stock of any kind’ in the colony, at 
the time in question, belonging to the Crown. 

“ These measures sufficiently evince the theo- 
retical excellence of the system of transportation 
to New South Wales, as originally devised by 
the British legislature, and carried into opera- 
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tion by Governor Phillip. They also evince 
the peculiar adaptation of the means employed 
for attaining the main object of the settlement of 
the colony, and the enlightened zeal with which 
the Governor pursued that object to the utmost 
of his ability.” 

In addition to the performance of these, 
which constituted his more immediate duties, 
Governor Phillip displayed much activity in 
exploring the country around Sydney, and as- 
certaining its capabilities. He caused accu- 
rate surveys to be made of the bays along the 
coast, and discovered the river Hawkesbury, 
the banks of which, consisting chiefly ofarich 
alluvial soil, were, for thirty years after, the 
granary of New South Wales. But on no 
occasion did his character as a man and a 
Governor appear to such advantage, as during 
the famine which prevailed in the years 
1789-90, in consequence of the wreck of a 
vessel which had been dispatched from Eng- 
land with stores for the colony, while a vessel 
bringing additional convicts, before whom it 
was calculated the stores would have been 
landed, arrived in safety, and thus added to 
the consumers ata time when a deficiency in 
provisions was already beginning to be felt. 

“The Governor received daily the same 
ration as the meanest convict in the territory ; 
and on those occasions on which the established 
etiquette rendered it necessary that he should 
invite the officers of the colony to dine with him 
at Government House, he usually intimated 
that they must bring their bread along with 
them, as he had none to spare. On one of these 
occasions a humorous officer is said to have 
marched up to Government House with his 
loaf—one doubtless of very small dimensions— 
stuck upon the point of a sword. Indeed, it 
was greatly owing to the prudent management 
of Governor Phillip, that the settlement was not 
entirely abandoned (for the proposal to abandon 
it was actually made, but overruled by the 
Governor) amid the real hardships that attended 
its original formation. Various interesting 
traits of his character in this respect are still 
mentioned with interest by the older inhabitants 
of the colony. One of these is sufficiently 
characteristic: —On seeing any person with a 
dog in the course of his walks through the 
settlement, indignant at the maintenance of a 
useless mouth in the colony, and yet desirous 
that the owner of the dog should have a more 
valuable domestic animal, he would say, ‘ Kill 
your dog, sir, and I will order you a pig from 
the store.’” 

In short, Capt. Phillip seems, in every 
particular, to have been a most meritorious 
officer, and under his directions the colony 
was beginning to show manifest signs of ad- 
vancement ; order and laborious habits pre- 
vailed amongst the convicts, the encourage- 
ment given to marriage and regularity of life 
had induced a higher standard of morality : 
this was still further confirmed by emancipa- 
tion being granted (for which the Governor 
had full authority) to such as had exhibited 


peculiar marks of improvement: these men, | 
located on farms, had already commenced to | 


cultivate and civilize the country ; numerous 
free settlers had, from time to time, arrived, 
and though some of them proved but indif- 


ferent characters, others exhibited a spirit of | 


industry and morality, and entered into an ho- 
nourable rivalry with their emancipated bre- 
thren—on the whole, the experiment which 
had so far been conducted in the spirit of the 
original terms, showed every appearance of 
success, when illness compelled the resigna- 
tion of Governor Phillip; and, universally 





regretted and respected, he left the colony 
December, 1792, after having administered 
its affairs for nearly five years. 

But, for a year or two previous to his resig- 
nation, a new power had originated, which 
was for some time to exercise an important 
and highly prejudicial influence on the affairs 
of the colony. This was the New South 
Wales Corps, a regiment organized expressly 
for the service of the colony, the officers of 
which, finding their military duty trifling, 


and wishing for an increase of emolument, | 


turned their attention to matters of commerce, 
and being for some time after Governor Phil- 
lip’s departure the sole managing power, 


contrived during that interval to insure to | 


themselves a monopoly of almost everything 
that was lucrative in the way of trade, so as 
to make competition on the part of the eman- 
cipated convict, or free-settler merchants, 
hopeless. 

‘*The position, moreover, which they held 
for a considerable time in the colony, afforded 





them singular advantages in this respect; for as | 


the King’s stores contained whatever was sup- 
posed necessary for the comfortable subsistence 
of the settlement, there were ways and means 
of procuring from that source occasional sup- 
plies of useful articles at prime cost, which 
could afterwards be retailed at an enormous 
profit. The article then, and indeed ever since, in 
most frequent requisition throughout the colony, 
was rum; and in process of time it came to be 
established as a general rule, that there should 
be certain periodical issues of that article (as 
for instance on the arrival of a merchant-ship) 
to the officers of the corps in quantities propor- 
tioned to the rank of each officer. * * * 

“The retail-trade was in the mean time va- 
riously managed. Most of the non-commis- 
sioned officers of the corps had licenses to sell 
spirits; and in this manner the superfluous rum 
of the regiment was disposed of to the greatest 
advantage. It may be questioned, indeed, whether 
this was altogether in accordance with the de- 
clared intentions of the British Government, 
either in regard to the colony as a place for the 
reformation of convicts, or in regard to the 
duties of those to whom their moral guardian- 
ship was entrusted ; but then a much more im- 
portant question recurs, for in what other way 
could the gentlemen of the New South Wales 
Corps have disposed of their surplus rum ?” 

This all tended much to diminish the 
order and regularity introduced by Governor 
Phillip, but they went still further, by their 
example, towards depreciating the standard of 
morality. 

“ The officers of the New South Wales Corps 
were neither all married, nor all virtuous men. 
Some of them, it is true, lived reputably with 
their families, and set a virtuous example to the 


colony, even in the worst of times; but the | of rum, by refusing them any more permits 


greater number took female convicts of prepos- 
sessing appearance under their protection, and 
employed them occasionally in the retail-busi- 
ness. In so small a community as that of New 
South Wales, at the period in question, a liaison 
of this kind could scarcely be concealed. In 
fact, there was no attempt at concealment: 
decency was outraged on all hands: and the 
prison population laughed at their superiors for 


—— 
encroachments. Capt. Hunter, the second 
Governor, a man of honour and integrity 
finding himself thwarted in all his efforts {j; 
the improvement of the population, and ap. 
ticipated at home by secret machinations anj 
clandestine representations, resigned his officg 
in disgust. Still, during his stay, agricultura 
matters were considerably improved, and the 
great coal district, seventy miles north of 
Sydney, discovered. He was succeeded by 
Capt. King, a rough old sailor, who sop 
found himself totally out-generalled by the 
gentlemen of the Corps. 

“ Of this I have been told an instance some. 
what amusing :—His Excellency having founj 
it necessary to prefer charges against a member 
of the Corps to the Secretary of State, did s 
accordingly, at considerable length, entrusting 
his dispatches to an officer who was proceeding, 
1 believe expressly for the purpose, to England, 
But he was imprudent enough to allow the cir. 
cumstance to get abroad rather too soon, and 
the genius of Botany Bay was therefore imme. 
diately set to work to counteract his measures, 
His Excellency’s box was accordingly picked of 


| its despatches before it left the colony, and when 


opened in the Duke of Portland’s office in Down- 
ing Street, it exhibited only a number of harm. 
less old newspapers.” 

To counterbalance this formidable power, 
Capt. King hit on the expedient of bringing 
forward the emancipated convicts, but, with 
singular fatuity, adopted as the mode of at- 
taching them to his government, the very 


| expedient which, in the hands of the New 





outdoing them in open profligacy, and naturally | 


followed their example.” 


During three years interregnum, which | 
occurred after Governor Phillip’s departure, | 


the gentlemen of the New South Wales Corps 


had managed to render themselves so influ- | 
ential a body that for fifteen successive years 


the whole business of the Governors seems 
to have been to endeavour to repress their 


South Wales Corps, had produced such de- 
moralizing effects—he granted licenses to sell 
rum :— 

“Such licenses were accordingly dispensed 
with a liberality and profusion above all praise; 
for even the chief constable of Sydney, whose 
business it was to repress irregularity, hada 
license to promote it, under His Excellency's 
hand, by the sale of rum and other ardent liquors; 
and although the chief gaoler was not exactly 
permitted to convert His Majesty’s gaol intoa 
grog-shop, he had a licensed house, in which he 
sold rum publicly on his own behalf, right op- 
posite the gaol-door.” 

Having thus, unintentionally, done every- 
thing in his power to spread vice and wretch- 
edness in the colony, and having to a great 
extent succeeded, so far as the convicts were 
concerned, Capt. King was recalled August, 
1806, and replaced by Capt. Bligh, famous 
for having lost the ship Bounty by Christian's 
mutiny in the Southern Seas. 

Capt. Bligh seems to have seen the true 
state of affairs, and to have taken some judi- 


| cious steps towards a remedy, such asdepriv- 


ing the officers of their monopoly in the sale 


to land it duty-free—bringing forward the 
agricultural interest, consisting chiefly of 
free settlers, together with some emancipated 
convicts of good character, who had located 
themselves on the banks of the Nepean and 
Hawkesbury—doing away with the system of 
barter, which had enabled the merchants to 
impose on the farmers, by giving them in 
return for their produce, goods, such as rum, 
tea, sugar, &c. at enormously high rates, and 
permitting the farmers on the contrary, to 
obtain on moderate terms from the King's 
store, such articles as they might stand in 
need of, for which he accepted their notes, 
to the estimated amount of their several crops 
and improvements. For these reasons, his 
memory is still warmly cherished by the 
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middle and lower classes of the settlers of ; failure, all through the Macquarie administra- | a telescope at the stars. 


older standing, throughout the colony. 
“ His beneficent and patriotic arrangements 


however, were directly opposed to the private 
interests of that comparatively numerous and 
werful class of individuals who had grown cor- 





“The necessary 
tion, though, from the quantity of money put | consequence of this unhappy arrangement 
, into circulation, all things bore an appear- | was, that while the general advancement of 

ance of success, of which a moment’s consi- | the colony was but indifferently studied, ar- 
deration will show the unreal nature. “In | bitrary acts—acts of injustice and oppression 


“ge tee eth r short,” as he observes, “ there was plenty of | —were sometimes done, in His Excellency’s 
pulent on the drunkenness of the colony, and | employment, plenty of money, and plenty of | name and under hisauthority, which his own 
who lived and moved and had their being as . : . “is, z A 

a : rum to be had at Sydney, in the good old | better feelings and better judgment would in 
men of credit and renown in the colony, on the | ,. . 2 Ms : ge ” 
fearense and perpetuation of that detestable | times of Governor Macquarie; and who that | other circumstances have utterly disallowed. 
vice. Certain parties of good repute could no liked the last of these articles, would in such In truth, his Excellency’s feelings seem at 


longer sell the usual quantity of Bengal rum 


, circumstances think of going elsewhere in | all times to have been better than his judg- 


Brazils tobacco, Siam sugar, young Hyson tea, search of the other two?” ment, as two of his measures, with respect 


or British manufactured goods at the usual re- 


Another result of this system, equally un- to which he seems to have used most care 


munerating prices—a change of system which of fortunate for the morals of the colony, was, and deliberation, had decidedly a most unfa- 


course could not be tolerated. In short, the 
craft was in danger, and the rapid falling of the 
mercury in the barometers of the different 


harams of the colony portended a storm.’’ 


The consequence was, an open and direct | 
opposition between the Governor and the | 
Corps, which at last ran so high, that the Corps 
with their Colonel, Johnston, at their head 
marched one evening to the Government 
House, arrested the Governor, in despite of a 
spirited attempt made by his daughter, “ to 


that it produced a concentration of the eman- _ vourable bearing on the general advancement 

cipated convict population, which has uni- | of the colony, and on one of the grand objects 
_formly proved a concentration of vice and of its original settlement—the reformation of 
| villany, profligacy and misery, dissipation _ the convict population. ‘These two measures 
and ruin; whereas, were these same men | referred, the one to a change of currency 
dispersed over an extent of country, each oc- from sterling to colonial, by which he ruined 
cupying a farm, at which he was compelled | many industrious families, without benefiting, 
to labour, and engaged in domestic pursuits, | as he had expected, the Treasury ; the other 
and the bringing up ofa family, there seems an act respecting the supply of the King’s 
no question that far the greater number, re- stores, for an explanation of the operation of 
moved beyond the reach of contagion, and which, we must refer to Dr. Lang’s work. 


keep them out with her parasol,” and shipped | supplied with stimuli to honest exertion, A measure, however, still more injurious to 


him off to England with a long complaint of 
his conduct and defence of their own, sup- 
ported by several addresses from the inha- their weakness, and 
bitants of the colony, the number of which | 
was considerably increased by a proper dis- | 
tribution of rum permits and licenses, grants 


of land and government cattle, free pardons, 


would have turned out reputable and useful public morality, says the Doctor, and most 

members of society. All great men have | injudicious in a penal colony, was the esta- 

blishment by his Excellency of a Turf Club, 
“Governor Macquarie’s weakness was a | and of numerous races :— 

rabid desire for immortality, that took a singu- |  “ For the races of New South Wales are not 

lar delight in having his name affixed to every merely the signal for ‘ the periodical assemblage 

thing that required aname in the colony. It | of all the wealth and beauty of the colony,’ (to 


and other little immunities to all, both free was said of Greece by one of the ancient Roman | use the appropriate phrase,) but the signal for 
and convict, who either approved of the late Poets, * There’s not a stone i’ the land without a | the periodical assemblage and concentration of 
measures, “or were likely to do so with proper name.’ On my first arrival in the colony, shortly | all its vice and villany, and for the consequent 
} t B rf G . arie’ ad- B ence f scene f ri nblir fg, é nd dru ken- 
encouragement.” This, however, was a step after the close of Governor Macquarie’s ad- | recurrence of scenes of gat ig, a i 


alittle too daring ; Col. Johnston was tried 
and cashiered—that he was not shot, was al- 
together owing to the perfect indifference 


which a new ministry manifested towards the | 


settlement; several of the more active rioters 
were removed, and the Corpsfinally recalled, 
and transformed into an ordinary regiment 
of the line. 


Under these favourable circumstances, 


Col. Macquarie set out to take possession of | ™ost sure to obtain an extension of their grants. 


the government, which he held for a period 
of twelve years, during which, says Dr. Lang, 
he did much good and much evil. The good 


° . farms and a son all called Macquarie. * * * 
was consequent on the lavish expenditure of 


British money, with which he laid down 
several excellent lines of road, rebuilt and 
beautified Sydney, and erected numerous 
public edifices,—some useful, some not ;— 
the evil resulted from his setting out with 
the erroneous maxim, ‘ New South Wales is 
a place for the reformation of convicts; free 
people have no right to come to it;” in con- 
sequence of which, he neither countenanced 
nor encouraged the class of free emigrant 
settlers ; and, also, from his marked indiffer- 
ence tothe nature of a man’s moral character, 
land being granted indiscriminately to every 
emancipated convict, many of whom, it was 
notorious, never took possession of their farms, 
but sold them for rum, while all who realized 
a fortune, no matter by what means, honest 
or dishonest, were sure of being received at 
the Government House, where it seems to 
have been another maxim, that ‘ prosperous 
vice ought to be encouraged and rewarded.” 

It is unnecessary to point out how decid- 
edly such opinions contradicted the objects 
for which the settlement was established. As 
far, therefore, as the reformation of the cri- 
minals was concerned, Dr. Lang has no 
esitation in pronouncing the experiment a 





ministration, it appeared to me that a similar | ness, and dissipation, which it is unnecessary to 
remark might with almost equal propriety have | describe. A judicious Governor of that colony 
been made of New South Wales; with this dif- | would therefore, I conceive, have hesitated ere 
ference, however, that in the latter case the | he patronized and encouraged an association, 
name for every thing was Macquarie. TheGover- | the certain tendency of which was to deteriorate 
nor’s weakness in this particular being easily and to debase the breed of men, notwithstand- 
| discovered, the calculating colonists found it | ing its holding forth the chance of improving 
their interest to affix His Excellency’s name to the breed of horses. For although it often hap- 
anything he had given them in the shape of | pens in New South Wales, as it does some- 
landed property, as in that case they were al- | times in England, that the horse is by far the 
nobler animal of the two, he is not the one who 
is capable of the highest improvement, or whom 
it is of the greatest consequence to society to 
improve—he is not the one who was originally 
made but a little lower than the angels, and who, 
“ A propensity of the kind I have just men- notwithstanding his present debasement, may 
tioned on the part of the ruler was likely to be yet be enabled to re-ascend that height of glory 
a fruitful subject of ridicule with those whowere | from which he fell. 
dissatisfied with his measures; and the follow- | ‘‘ There had been occasional races in the 
ing instance of this species of colonial wit isnot | colony during the government of Major-General 
undeserving of preservation. The late Dr. | Macquarie; but the organization of a regular 
Townson, L.L.D., a gentleman of very superior | system of yearly or half-yearly races all over 
literary and scientific acquirements, who had | the territory dates from the administration of 
published a volume of Z’ravels in Hungary, and Sir Thomas Brisbane, who is thus, as it were, 
had afterwards settled in New South Wales, was | the Patron-Saint of Australian jockeyship. 
on some occasion entertaining a party of visitors | There are the Sydney and the Parramatta races, 
at his residence, a few miles beyond the settle- | as distinct as those of Epsom and Doncaster, 
ment of Liverpool, by showing them his exten- | although the towns are only fourteen miles dis- 
sive and well-stocked garden and orchard. One | tant from each other. There are the Windsor 
of the party, observing an insect on one of the | races for the dwellers on the Hawkesbury, and 
trees in the grounds, asked the doctor, who was | the Liverpool and_ the Campbelltown races for 
an eminent naturalist, what its name was. The | the inhabitants of these minor colonial towns 
doctor replied, with the utmost gravity, ‘It isa | and their adjoining vicinities. There are races 
species of bug that abounds in the live timber | at Maitland and Patrick’s Plains, two dillerent 
of the colony. It has not yet got a name: but | stations on Hunter's River! at Bathurst beyond 
1 propose that it should be called Cimex Mac- the mountains, and at Goulburn Plains, two 
quaricanus, or the Macquarie Bug.’” hundred miles from Sydney, in the district of 
In 1821. Gov -M _— i I Argyle. In short, the march of improvement is 
- oe ene ae was replac- | much too weak a phrase for the meridian of 
ed by Major-General Sir Thomas: Brisbane, | New South Wales; we must there speak of the 
who, being a man of the very best intentions, | ;ace of improvement; for the three appropriate 
supposed every one under him to be the | and never-failing accompaniments of advancing 
same, and had therefore the less hesitation in | civilization in that colony are a race-course, a 
entrusting them with the affairs of the colony, | public-house, and a gaol.” 
while he occupied himself in looking through | In short, it appears, that, as concerning the 


A worthy colonist, with whom I was sufficiently 
acquainted to learn the circumstance a few 
years ago, had at one time no fewer than two 
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reformation of the convicts, Sir T. Brisbane 
left the colony, if possible, in a worse state than 
he found it. 

“When I ask, what Sir Thomas Brisbane did 


for New South Wales; 1 pause in vain for a re- | 


ply. When I ask, what memorial he left behind 
him to endear his memory to the country and to 
perpetuate his fame; a hundred fingers point 


the song of the drunkard, as he tosses up in the 


air a hat bereft of three-fourths of its brim, and | 


hiccups out Sir—Thomas—Brisbane—for ever ! 
at the half-yearly races of Sydney and Parra- 
matta.” 


Numerous emigrants had arrived during | 
the Brisbane administration at their own ex- | 


pense, to whom, on presenting themselves 
at the Colonial Secretary’s office, and produc- 
ing testimonials of their fitness, free grants 
of land were made; but such irregularities 
were suffered to prevail even in this depart- 
ment, that 

‘*I have myself heard of the case of an in- 
dividual who, having come to the colony from 
the Isle of France for the recovery of his health, 
was induced, on hearing of the facility with 
which land could be obtained from the colonial 
government by persons newly arrived in New 


South Wales, to apply for a grant of two | 
| comprehensive, and, we believe, unbiassed 
received, and immediately sold to an old resi- | 


thousand acres of land, which he accordingly 


dent in the country, without ever having seen it 
himself, for the sum of five hundred pounds. 
He left the colony very shortly thereafter, with 
his health restored, and his purse unexpectedly 
and very agreeably replenished.” 

In December, 1825, Sir T. Brisbane was 
succeeded by Lieut.-General Darling, well 
known for the squabbles with the colonial 
press in which he was constantly involved. 
These seem to have arisen from an over-sen- 
sitiveness to public opinion, and were a 
fruitful source of annoyance to the Governor, 
who, in other respects, particularly where 
order, regularity, and persevering attention 
to business, were concerned, seems worthy 
of all praise. It would, however, appear 
that he exhibited much partiality in the dis- 
tribution of his favours, and that, under his 
orders, the unfortunate convicts were treated 
with a severity bordering on cruelty. During 
his administration, Dr. Lang distinguishes 
four epochs, each sufficient to form an era in 
the history of the settlement. 

“‘ The first of these was the era of agricultu- 
ral excitement, the second the era of agricultu- 
ral depression; the third was the era of drought, 
and the fourth the era of libels.” 

To enter at length into each of these 
would exceed our limits; but we may just 
say that the first was consequent on the for- 
mation of the ‘ Australian Agricultural Com- 

any,’ whose agent appearing in the Austra- 
ian market in 1826, with a million of 
money to purchase stock, while at the same 
time numerous individuals who had gotten 
large grants from government, coming at 
the same time, with the same intent, sheep 
and cattle suddenly obtained an enormous 
fictitious value; the colonists, thinking that 
great benefits were to arise from the specu- 
lation, commenced also buying, often on 
credit, often on loans taken up at large in- 
terest, every one conceiving that he who had 
a large flock would be sure of realizing a 
large fortune. The result of this is obvious, 
but the catastrophe was hastened by the neg- 
lect of tillage into which the rage for pasture 
farming naturally led, and by a drought 
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the colonists to drive their cattle to market 
in order to get grain for themselves and their 
families, so that there were now as many to 
sell as there formerly had been to buy ;— 
sales were consequently effected at immense 


loss, and those who had taken up money on | 


: , | high interest to make purchases, were 
to the Brisbane cup, and I am told to listen to | 


ruined. 


The era of libels refers to the disputes be- | 
tween the governor and the press before | 
mentioned, and as they did little credit to | 


any concerned, we shall pass them over. 
General Darling left the colony in Octo- 

ber, 1831, after having administered its af- 

fairs for a period of six years. Major-Ge- 


' neral Bourke, the present governor, arrived 





in the December of the same year; but we 
shall say nothing of his acts until we come 
to consider the present state of the settle- 


| ment, and enter on the question, how far it 


is now arrived at that condition in which the 
third of the objects stated may be prudently 
carried into effect, by bestowing on it the 
“ full rank and privileges of a British co- 
lony.” 

We cannot, however, conclude, without 


offering our thanks to Dr. Lang for the clear, | 


manner, in which he has laid the statement 
of the case before the public. It is one of 


| great interest to the legislator and philan- 
| thropist, as tending to the determination of | 
| the great question, whether, and how far, a | 


| 


ey 


which lasted for three years, and compelled ; Countless have been the volumes written 


to illustrate the course of Providence jp 


| relation to the history of mankind, and 


countless the interpretations given of the 
unfulfilled prophecies recorded both in the 
Old and New Testament. They have al] 
failed; they must all necessarily fail, for 
what are they but attempts of the Finite to 
comprehend the counsels of the Infinite? 
efforts to pass the limits prescribed by Eter. 
nal wisdom—to become “ wise above that 
which is written” ?—efforts, of course, pre. 
destined to ill success, for, as Cowper wisely 
says— 

God is his own interpreter, 

And He will make it plain. 

Dr. Croly’s argument has the merit of oti- 
ginality ; its plan is one which none but a 
great mind could have conceived ; he designs 
to show that the leading facts of the Jewish 
and the Patriarchal dispensations are the 
same in essence, in purpose, and in order, 
with the history of Christianity, so far as it 
has gone, and with its future course as pro- 
phetically described ; and that, if this connec. 
tion be established, “ the acknowledgment of 
a Providence as the author of Christianity is 
no more capable of dispute than the proper- 
ties of a triangle.” 

Now, it appears to us, that if these simila- 
rities were as perfectly demonstrated as any 


| proposition in Euclid, the evidence in favour 


penal settlement can be made the means of | 


| reforming the guilty, and placing them in 


a situation to benefit that country which by 
their crimes they had offended ; and we feel 
half inclined to admit the conclusion ar- 
rived at in Dr. Lang’s humorous trans- 
lation— 

Nullus in orbe Sinus Baiis prelucet amoenis. 

Horace. 

“ Botany Bay, or, as it is now designated, 
New South Wales, is at present the first of the 
British colonies.” 


Divine Providence, or the Three Cycles of 


Revelation, §c. By the Rev. G. Croly, 

L.L.D. London: Duncan. 
Tue subject of this volume is not one that 
can well be discussed in the pages of a 
popular periodical, but Dr. Croly’s literary 
claims are too great for us to dismiss his 
work with a scanty and insufficient notice. 
Long known to the world as a poet, po- 
litician, novelist, and dramatist, he comes 
now before us as an interpreter of prophecy, 
and expounder of the ways of Providence. 
For such a task, the elements of his former 
triumphs, and the sources of his present 
fame, afforded him little aid, or rather are 
obstacles to his success. A gorgeous imagi- 
nation, almost ofan oriental cast, dexterity in 
the use of bitter sarcasm and pungent ridi- 
cule, powers of description which have rarely 
been rivalled, and vivid conception of cha- 
racter, have little in common with the cold- 


ness of verbal interpretation—the patient | 


search after authorities—the cautious scru- 


tiny of their value—or the honest statement | 


of results, even when they contradict “a 
foregone conclusion.” ‘To dazzle with elo- 
quence is one thing—to convince by argu- 
ment is another, and a very different thing ; 
dogmatism in the former is a principle of 





of Christianity would not be one whit 
strengthened, or, at best, that the new argu- 
ment in its favour would only amount to the 


| lowest degree of probability ; and, therefore, 


that we shall not in any degree weaken the 
arguments by which the truth of revelation 
is legitimately demonstrated, if we show that 
the similarities brought forward by our author 
are forced and fanciful, that his opinions are 
frequently unsupported, and his statements 
not always borne out by facts. 

Dr. Croly adopts the opinion of the Hut- 
chinsonians, that Moses has given us a 
strictly philosophical account of the Creation, 
and that he isto be understood literally, when 
he says that, in six days, ‘God made the 
heavens and the earth.” This, of course, 
brings him into direct collision with the geo- 
logists, whom he scruples not to describe as 
at once idle theorists and dangerous infidels. 
The remembrance of such names as Sedg- 
wick and Buckland did not embarrass him 
for a moment ; they are described as men who 
have compromised religion by an idle endea- 
vour to conciliate the sceptic. The folly of 
geoiogists is shown by a parade of some ab- 
surdities, into which those who devised theo- 
ries of the earth have fallen, which is just 
about as fair as an attempt to decry religion 
by collecting the errors of speculative divines. 
Now, without entering into any critical dis- 
cussion, or examining the quibbling etymo- 
logies which it has pleased our author to 
extract from the old lexicons, we venture to 
affirm, that the word day in the first chapter 
of Genesis may mean an indefinite period 
of time, because it was not until the fourth 
day, according to the same authority, that 
means for measuring time were created, or, 
at least, applied to that purpose. Further 
into the argument we need not enter, for 
Professor Sedgwick has anticipated Dr. 
Croly’s attack, and completely refuted the 
assertions of those who declare that geological 


strength, in the latter it is little short of a | studies have an infidel tendency ; nor, indeed, 


confession of weakness. 


should we notice the topic, were it not that 
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we fear religion may suffer from the mis- 
guided zeal of such advocates as Dr. Croly. 
“ When first the telescope disclosed to human 
eyes the mysteries of the firmament, and 
exposed the errors of the Ptolemaic system, 
no small injury was done to the cause of 
religion by the injudicious attempt that was 
made to bring in revelation to its support, and 
check the progress of philosophical inquiry.”’ + 
There is somewhat of the same spirit in 
the world now that consigned Galileo to the 
dungeon, and forced the translators of Newton 
alienam gerere personam. It deserves to be 
remarked, that, while Dr. Croly binds geolo- 
gists to the sacred text of the Hebrew, as in- 
terpreted by the common lexicographers, he 
frees chronologists from all such fetters, 
roundly declaring that the Hebrew was falsi- 
fied by the Jews, and that the Septuagint 
version is an authority preferable to the 
original text. 

Of the historical parallels we have next 
to speak, and with sorrow we say, that never 
was there any work that displayed such per- 
verted ingenuity in the invention of fanciful 
resemblances. In the identification of Christ 
as the second Adam, we are gravely told, that 
his crucifixion between the penitent and im- 
penitent thief was typified by Adam between 
the repentant Eve and the hardened serpent! 
Again, we are told of the similarity between 
Moses ‘and Constantine — between “ the 
meekest of men,” and one of the most san- 
guinary tyrants that ever disgraced the 
purple! To complete the absurdity, the 
vision of the cress, which Eusebius declares 
that the Emperor narrated to him, is asserted 
to be an historical fact, established beyond 
the reach of controversy ! 

“The true view (of Constantine’s conversa- 
tion with Eusebius) would be, that of a mighty 
monarch, long past the period of earthly insecu- 
rity, calmly conversing with a christian bishop, 
on the divine interposition which had guided 
his way to universal power, and stamped the 
greatest revolution in the records of empire.” 

This is not the true view, nor anything 
like it: a much more accurate account would 
be, that the most wily of politicians narrated 
a story to the most credulous of historians, 
which the latter implicitly adopted. The 
story is refuted by the notorious fact, that 
Constantine did not become a christian, or 
at least was not baptized, until the year in 
which he died, more than adozen years after 
the period of the alleged vision. 

Another of these parallels is between 
Alexander of Macedon and Napoleon, and, 
of course, the fact that both invaded Egypt 
is strongly insisted upon :—but where did 
Dr. Croly learn that Alexander was a latitu- 
dinarian in religion? Had he been so, the 
throne of the Seleucida would have been for 
centuries safe in Persia. Does Dr. Croly 
not know, that Alexander is described as a 
cruel persecutor in the Zend-Avesta—that 
the Mohammedans have made him a saint, 
because he laboured to destroy the Magian 
religion—and that Antiochus, when he perse- 
cuted the Jews and the followers of Zerdusht, 
declared that he adhered to the policy of the 
first Macedonian conqueror ? 

We shall not exhaust the patience of our 
readers, by referring to the parallels between 
Joseph in Egypt and St. Paul in Greece— 
between Ezra in Judea and Luther in Ger 








+ See an able article on the Consistency of Geology 
With Scripture in the British Critic, Vol. XXII 


many—it is quite sufficient to say, that such 
parallelism has been propounded, and much 
Ingenuity and much eloquence wasted in 
their support. 

The last chapter in the volume is devoted 
to speculations on the future: it appears, 
that Christendom is about to fall into general 
apostacy, which will be visited by some ex- 
emplary punishment, after which a new and 
more illustrious course of Providence will 
commence. ‘The signs of this approaching 
apostacy are not stated, and in England at 
least they would be difficult to discover. 
From our first existence as a nation, there 
never was a period in which religion was 
more reverenced, than the present. 

We have read this volume with sincere 
sorrow, because, the waste of power which it 
displays, has not, within our memory, been 
paralleled. It seems the production of Sa- 
lathiel, rather than an ordinary being; it 
has no human sympathies, the destinies of 
men and of nations are treated like the moves 
of the pieces on a chess-board ; it gives dog- 
matism for argument, and instead of reason- 
ing, presents us with gorgeous declamation. 





The Life of a Soldier, a Narrative of Twenty- 
seven Years’ Service in various Parts of 
the World. By a Field Officer. 3 vols. 
London: Bentley. 

Tuts work is so little to our taste, that we 
shall content ourselves with gleaning here 
and there for a few scattered anecdotes. The 
raising an Irish militia regiment is one of 
the best, and may serve as a companion pic- 
ture to ‘Sir Jonah Barrington’s challenging 
the Jury’ :— 

‘* The Irish are a people naturally fond of the 
careless, chequered, errant life of a soldier; and, 
as one proof of it, my corps was raised volun- 
tarily in a single day. A large quantity of cock- 
ades were provided, not alone for the men, but 
also for the colonel’s friends—a number of din- 
ner parties were given in honour of the occasion 
—and the festivities concluded with a grand 
ball in the evening. The next morning our 
one-day-old regiment assembled, as ordered, in 
front of their colonel’s house, and that officer 
directed thata shilling shouid be given to each 
man wherewith to drink his health; but, as his 
servants proceeded to distribute the money, a 
general cry arose that the colonel wanted to put 
them off with a shilling in lieu of the guinea 
which, on being called out, each was entitled to 
receive. All attempts at explanation proved 
perfectly unavailing—never were men so deaf 
to reason—they tore the cockades from their 
hats, as well us from the dresses of the ladies 
and gentlemen—trampled under foot these now 
valucless insignia. * * * 

“Tua few days, however, the matter was bet- 
ter understood; the corps was called out, and 
then became subject to military discipline ; not 
a man was ab ent, and considerable concern for 
their past conduct, which had made their officers 
look so foolish, was clearly observable in the 
air and beari: g of all; the drill proceeded regu- 
larly under non-commissioned officers of the 
line ; undress clothing, blue jackets, white trow- 
sers, and forage caps, came down from Dublin, 
and with it the route. 

“Early in the morning of the day fixed for 
our marching out of town, the commanding 
officer gave directions that half the regiment 
should proceed to the town-house for the arms, 
and that every man of the party should bring 
from it two stand to the barrack-square, the 
place of muster. Instantly it ran through the 





ranks, that each private was to be forced to 








carry two firelocks during the whole march; 
and a scene of confusion and anarchy, not in- 
ferior to that of the cockades, was momentarily 
expected to be enacted. * * * But at length 
the meaning of the order was satisfactorily ex- 
plained, and then, running into the opposite ex- 
treme, several were heard to declare that for 
such a distance each individual would cheerfully 
carry an arm chest.” 


* At Clogheen,” says our Field Officer, then 
an ensign, “ we found the thirty-third regiment, 
which was then under orders to embark for the 
West Indies; they were commanded by the 
Honourable Colonel Wellesley. He happened 
to be standing near the bridge, while we 
were marching over, and I, wishing to come off 
with flying colours, unfurled mine; but, un- 
luckily, the wind was very high—I was blown 
out of the ranks toward the future Duke of 
Wellington, and, before I could stop myself, 
my sacred charge was wrapped round him, and 
his hat knocked off. How little idea I then 
had, that I should yet be under his command 
in many a well-contested field.” 


It happened, however, that the destination 
of the thirty-third was altered. Col. Welles- 
ley went to India, and our present Field 
Officer to the West Indies. Here is a sketch 
of a campaign at St. Domingo :— 

«* The burial-ground happened to be near one 
of the principal batteries, called the Polygon, 
and the officer of the guard had orders to attend 
all interments, and see that three shovelfuls of 
quick lime were thrown into each grave. As 
the hospital carts, each carrying three bodies, 
arrived almost without intermission during the 
day, this was both a sad and a wearisome duty. 
The number of the hospital assistants was now 
reduced to the ratio of one to a hundred patients, 
when at least ten times as many were neces- 
sary ; the consequences of this alteration to the 
sick were deplorable—the poor fellows, being 
unable to fan away the flies themselves, and 
having no proper attendance, died with their 
mouths full of them, and frequently, as their 
heads were shaved, they were covered with such 
swarms that the skin was completely hid. The 
regiments in camp were the greatest sufferers ; as 
the rain at times, and principally at night, fell 
in torrents, and soon penetrated the cld moth- 
eaten tents. 

“| have passed whole nights, sitting in my 
tent up to my ancles in water, and holding an 
umbrella over my head. In the morning, when 
the sun shone out, the camp was enveloped in 
a cloud of steam. Our living in such damp 
brought on various fatal diseases, which in a 
few mouths reduced strong regiments to skele- 
tons. Sudden deaths also happened occasion- 
ally; I recollect one instance in particular :— 
I was invited to dine one day by Lieutenant 
R—t of the 32nd, and at the hour appointed 
I walked to his tent and asked the servant, who 
stood at the door of it, if dinner was not ready ; 
the answer was, ‘ Master is dead, sir.’ It was 
too true; for the hospital-cart was soon brought 
up for the corpse of him who, in the morning, 
had asked me to dine, little thinking then that 
he had eaten his ‘ast meal! 

“At the advanced posts the picquets were 
placed without any shelter behind cheranx de 

frise ; an otticer aid oily three men went on at 
night, and a sentinel was posted on the path- 
way that led throuzh the woods. I have often 
revisited a sentinel after an interval of a few 
minutes, and found him fast asleep without 
arms in his hands ; the punishment for the crime 
of sleeping on his post, to which a soldier is 
made liable by the articles of war, is death ; but 
in our present situation such severity was un- 
called-for, as it was not in human nature to 
bear up against the exhaustion of strength and 
spirits experienced by our men, The very 
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beasts of this island seemed to have conspired 
to annoy us; the large monkeys frequently made 
so great a rustling in the woods that the senti- 
nels, thinking the enemy were there, fired, and 
thus caused the whole line to turn out, which 
was extremely harassing. And then the asses, 
which were very numerous, would occasionally 
collect on the flank of the camp, and charge at 
full speed along the whole length of it, tumbling 
over the ropes, and breaking the poles of the 
tents; the men used to provide themselves 
with stout sticks for the better reception of these 
unwelcome visitors, and did not spare them. 
We were commonly favoured with this ‘long- 
eared rout’ whenever a thunder-storm came on; 
and what can be more vexatious to a worn-out 
soldier in a tempestuous night, than to have a 
donkey or two tumbling over him, snapping his 
tent-pole, and leaving him rolled up in the wet 
canvas till morning !” 


We have heard a great deal latterly of the 
extraordinary humanity of West Indian 
planters. Our present writer’s experience 
does not seem to confirm this report :— 


“The French resident on this Island treated 
their slaves barbarously ; I saw few of these un- 
fortunate creatures that did not bear evident 
marks of ill-usage; the commission of the most 
trivial fault, when discovered by their masters, 
insured them an unmerciful flogging. On such 
occasions they were made to lie at full length 
on the ground, and the punishment was inflicted 
with a long whip, like those used by waggoners 
in England. I have seen an axe flung with full 
force at a poor wretch, because he did not hold 
a piece of timber exactly as his master, who was 
chopping it, wished. * * * When recovering 
from the yellow fever in the military hospital, I 
was disturbed one morning by the pitiable cries 
of some one in distress, and, looking through a 
window that was close to my bed, I perceived 
that they proceeded from a small black boy who 
was passing by; he was heavily chained, and 
carried a pitcher of water on his head, while a 
French lad, who walked after him, was lashing 
him with a whip, and tormenting him with the 
most wanton cruelty. My servant ran out in- 
stantly, pursued the malignant rascal, and, over- 
taking him near his residence, gave him a smart 
blow on the head in proof of a Briton’s consti- 
tutional abhorrence of such dastardly conduct ; 
but this interference on the part of one of our 
nation in behalf of a slave, was not to be borne 
by a vindictive Frenchman, and in revenge, the 
poor black child was burned and lacerated with 
hot irons. I heard his cries for three days. On 
the fourth, death came to the little sufferer’s aid, 
and kindly put an end to his misery.” 


The Life and Correspondence of Henry Salt, 


Esq. 
don: Bentley. 
Tue expectations which we formed from the 
first volume of this work, have not been 
realized; we trusted that in the second, we 


should find the results of Mr. Salt’s obser- | 


vations, during his long residence in Egypt, 
but regret to learn, that his most important 
manuscripts have been lost, and that the 


editor has been forced to supply the place | 


of the valuable information they must have 
contained, by the casual remarks on general 


topics, that are to be found in Salt’s private | 


letters. It is to be lamented, that the absence 
of these manuscripts has induced the author 
of these volumes to plunge deep into contro- 
versies that have long since lost the little pub- 
lic interest they ever possessed ; nobody cares 
one jot, in the present day, whether Belzoni 
was employed by Salt, or whether he inves- 
tigated Egyptian antiquities on his own ac- 
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| extremity of hanging. 


count; the rivalry between Salt and Drovetti 
is still less interesting, and a single sentence, 
instead of some dozen pages, would have 
been quite sufficient for the controversy be- 
tween the consul and the British Museum. 
One controversial topic is of importance: the 
work before us amply vindicates Salt from 
the charge of having opposed the Greeks in 
their struggle for independence, and used 
his consular power to perpetuate Turkish 
tyranny. 

We remember to have heard some sur- 
prise expressed, at Mr. Salt’s never having 
produced any great work worthy of his fame, 
and what were supposed to be his opportu- 
nities: but those who urged the charge were 
little aware of the extent of consular duties 
in such a country as Egypt; it is scarcely 
possible to conceive a situation of greater 
difficulty and responsibility than that which 
Salt describes :— 


** You must know, that the office of Consul 
in Turkey is very different from what it is in 
Europe; for every stranger, in civilized coun- 
tries, being subject to the laws of the state he 
lives under, the Consul has nothing to do but 
to sign passports, regulate ships’ papers, and 
use his interference with the local government 
in cases where the terms of the treaty are not 
complied with; while, on the contrary, in these 
barbarous regions the Consuls are a sort of 
Kings. Every Consulate here is a little Go- 
vernment, and all those residing in the country 
are considered to be under its exclusive pro- 
tection. Once in a way, indeed, the Pasha 
does presume, on any enormous crime being 
committed, as killing one of his officers, or such 
like offence, to cut off an European’s head ; but 
otherwise, he leaves every thing that concerns 
our subjects (for so they are always called) to 
our wiser jurisdiction; so that we have to try 
causes for murder, assault, and robbery; and to 
decide between contending parties, where hun- 
dreds of thousands of piastres (a piastre is 
about fourpence halfpenny in value) are con- 
cerned. 

‘© T have, at Cairo, about three hundred of 


said subjects, Maltese, lonians, &c. &c. and | 
there are about as many more at Alexandria, | 
who principally are under the rule of the Con- | 


sul, Mr. Lee, but who have a right of appeal to 
my superior ‘worship’ (as Dr. Richardson, in 
his Travels, calls me) at Cairo. It is a strange 
system, and one that was certainly never in the 
contemplation of the Government at home, so 
that no regulations nor proper rules for our 
guidance have ever been laid down. We do our 
best, sometimes proceeding as far as imprison- 
ment, fining, and whipping; but you may be 


sure we never, however hardened the criminal, | 
or however terrible the offence, proceed to the | 
What is chiefly to be | 


regretted is, that even in atrocious cases, as 
murder, &c. there is no provision for punish- 
ing the offender, as an indictment will not lie 
in England for crimes committed in Turkey, it 


never having come into contemplation that the | 
government of any country would yield so far | 


as to give up all right over the persons of 
strangers residing in its territory. You may 
imagine, under such circumstances, that my 
life is not one of idleness.” 

Instead of being annoyed that a clever 


be surprised at his having done anything. 
The inexplicable conduct of the Russian 
Emperor Alexander, in the affairs of the 
Greek revolution, is duly exposed by Mr. 
Salt, who was, at least on the first outbreak 


of the Greeks, a Philhellenist. In the year 








1822, he writes the following account to a 
friend :— 

*“ Everything has hitherto passed very tran. 
quilly in Egypt, owing to the firmness of our 
Pasha; but we have the misery of seeing daily 
hundreds of poor Greeks, who arrive on board 
the different vessels, passing into a cruel slavery, 
Every nerve has been strained by the European 
inhabitants, resident here, to purchase and pro- 
vide for such as happened to come on board 
British ships; but their means have at length 
failed, and we are compelled to give up the 
farther hope of assisting them. 

«« Whatever our politicians may think of this 
business in England, it does appear to me that 
all the European nations have played but a 
miserable part on the present occasion, and 
more especially the Emperor Alexander, the 
pious, the peace-making Emperor, who ex- 
pressed a wish to see a Bible in the hands of 
each of his subjects, and yet has barbarously 
permitted four millions of Christians, professing 
the same faith, and relying upon him for pro- 
tection, to be sacrificed to the diabolical ven- 
geance of the Turk. 

“It is a fact well known to us, that two 
years before the insurrection broke out, the 
emissaries of Russia were to be found in every 
part of the Turkish empire, but particularly 
throughout the Archipelago, exciting the Greeks, 
by every suggestion that could flatter a brave 
people, to arms. The Greek navy—was it not 
formed under the auspices and even banner of 
Russia? what, then, will posterity say of the 
mighty prince who betrayed them? A year 
and a half ago the game was in his own hands. 
Austria was occupied in Italy, and would have 
conceded any proposition the Emperor might 
have made; England was employed in arrang- 
ing her finances, and in bringing into order her 
almost rebellious population; and France was 
in too unsettled a state to be able to interfere. 
Then was the moment for Alexander to have 
moved forward his army, to have taken posses- 
sion of Moldavia and Wallachia, and to have 
presented himself at the head of a hundred 
thousand men before Constantinople. The fate 
of Turkey had then been in his hands, and he 
might have evinced his magnanimity by grant- 
ing that power better terms than it merited, and 
yet have secured the independence of Greece. 
Those insolent miscreants, the Turks, would in 
such a case have been taught a proper respect 
for the Franks, and would have consented with- 
out a murmur to such wise regulations as the 
European powers might have pointed out for 
their guidance ; civilization might have been 
gradually introduced, and Christians have been 
respected throughout the Levant.” 

But Salt, like many others, soon cooled in 
his enthusiasm, and began to regard the 
Greek cause as identified with the dreams 
of the discontented throughout Europe. The 
personal inconvenience to which he was ex- 
posed, by the junction of Lord Cochrane and 
other Englishmen with the Greeks, probably 
had no small effect in changing his senti- 
ments: he says, in May 1827— 

“ We must expect to pass a stormy summer 
since the arrival of Lord Cochrane among the 
Greeks. Should he attack us at Alexandria, 
the consequences must be very serious, though 
I trust his Majesty's ships now stationed there 


| through my exertions, may be sufficient to pro- 


: P - : | tect his Majesty’s liege subjects from any ve 
man in such a situation had done little be- | ““ imag > J bie 


yond the duties of his office, we should rather | 


serious mishap. It is by no means a pleasant 
situation we are placed in; nothing can per- 
suade the Turks that Lord Cochrane is not 
acting under orders from Government, and, 
consequently, we are all looked upon with an 
evil eye.” 

The inconvenience produced by Lord 
Cochrane’s interference, probably rendered 
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Salt unjust to his lordship, for we cannot | 
believe, that the hinted imputation against | 
Cochrane’s courage, so often and so nobly | 
roved, can have had any other foundation | 
than the prejudice of the moment—especially | 
when we connect with it the prophecy of | 
Hydra’s speedy fall, a prophecy which seems 
to have been hazarded, in utter ignorance of 
the state of affairs in Greece :— 

“On the 16th of June Lord Cochrane, in the 
Hellas, with twenty-three Greek ships, appeared 
off our harbour and burned a small brig that had 
run aground in attempting to enter the port at 
dusk ; but, on the appearance next day of the 
Pasha’s fleet of corvettes only, the frigates not 
being ready, his lordship and suite retired. In 
fact, they made a most contemptible figure be- 
fore this port, and were pursued by the Turkish 
fleet afterwards to Rhodes. The affair before 
with two Turkish corvettes of twenty-two can- 
non each, off Zante, does the Hellas little 
honour. The two corvettes are now here, one 
of them a Tuniscin and the other of Constanti- 
nople, and their captains have been handsomely 
rewarded for fighting so well. The Greeks have 
put in the Malta Gazette that they were ‘ two 
frigates ;’ but this I can assure you is a false- 
hood. They are both corvettes, and not large 
ones. In fact, I believe Lord Cochrane has 
little or no command over these gentry, and, 
Iam told by an Austrian commander, has only 
three hundred and fifty Greeks on board the 
Hellas, so that she is not in a state to fight. 
That the whole is not at an end is the fault of 
the European cabinets. The means were easy. 

“A considerable expedition sails from this 
in a few days for Hydra, which I have no doubt 
will fall; and as Rasched Pasha, with a large 
force, has joined Ibrahim Pasha, Napoli di Ro- 
mania cannot hold out long. You may put it 
down as a certainty, that if the European 
powers do not come boldly forward, in less than 
six months the Greeks will no longer exist as a 
nation.” 


The respect paid to Salt’s memory, by the 
consuls of every European nation at Alexan- 
dria, when the account of his death was re- 
ceived, is the highest compliment that could 
be paid to his public character; every flag 
was hoisted half staff high, from the time of 
his decease to his burial. No better proof 
can be given of his amiability in private, than 
the longing for home, and its endearments, 
that he describes in the extract with which 
we shall conclude :— 

“ How often do I long to be among my 
friends at Lichfield once more, even for a short 
time, and to see the beautiful spires and to 
wander about the green fields which I hold so 
exactly in my memory. I hope the great elm 
in Mr. Levett’s field is still standing, and 
the willow going to Stow. Your assurance 
that the old pear and apple trees and mountain- 
ash are living, gave me great delight. So you 
have been great travellers—my sister gadding 
about, without her husband too; I see she is like 
myself, and takes a pleasure in observing the 
beauties of nature; believe me, after all I have 
seen, there is nothing in the world that affords 
such pure and unalloyed delight. I am truly 
glad to find that you still remain with my sister, 
and that you continue so attached to her. It 
will add much to my pleasure, when I visit 
Lichfield, to renew our acquaintance, if you still 
temain what my memory pictures you to have 
been as my ‘ little girl.’ But you must all expect 
to find mestrangely altered—quite the old gentle- 
man of forty-five, with a serious face, grey hairs, 
and an increasing corporation, my health, for 
some months back, having been better than it has 
been for years; besides this, you will find me 





aftaid of the cold, very regular and old-bachelor- 


like in my habits, and fond of having every- 
thing comfortable about me. In my heart and 
feelings, however, I hope you will find me un- 
changed, still as fond of the simplest pleasures 
as ever, and placing all my happiness in domes- 


| tic comfort.” 


OUR LIBRARY TABLE, 

‘ Suggestions for the Architectural Improvement 
of the Western Part of London, by Sydney 
Smirke.’—Mr. Smirke is somewhat less of a 
visionary than most young architects. He has 
indeed, according to usage, his design for a Par- 
liament House, and one or two other costly em- 
bellishments, but generally he looks to the prac- 
tical, and judges of whatis wanting by known and 
admitted inconveniences ; for instance, he pro- 
poses to clear a direct carriage-way from Cock- 
spur Street, right through to Covent Garden, and 
from Oxford Street to Holborn, two of the greatest 
improvements that could be undertaken, and for 
which a vote from Parliament would be justifia- 
ble. The thoroughfares of a city must be in- 
creased in number or in width, in proportion to 
the increase of traffic : while Charing Cross was 
the village of Charing, it is probable that fewer 
carts and carriages passed in a twelvemonth 
than now in an hour, and before the late altera- 
tions, it was notoriously blocked up for hours 
together. So it is now with Cockspur Street. 
No doubt the reader will recollect the dangerous 
and intricate perplexities, through which a car- 
riage has to pass from thence to the theatres, 
with the usual confusion and delay at the 
sharp angular turning into Princes Street, and 
yet the very improvements, which have re- 
lieved the Strand by opening King William 
Street, have increased the traftic and the 
nuisance. Another suggestion of Mr. Smirke’s, 
is an opening from the Strand into Holborn, 
through the east side of Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
and another circular sweep from the same point 
to the west side. This latter is, we think, ob- 
viously an error; the same line thrown a little 
more to the westward, would come out facing 
Little Queen Street, and thus open direct com- 
munication through King Street, Southampton 
Row, &c., with the whole north side of London, 
having also a communication with Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields by two cross streets. Mr. Smirke sug- 
gests other alterations, which we think less 
practicable and less useful. There is no pro- 
bability, for instance, of our being permitted to 
make a common thoroughfare through and 
across St. James’s Park; and the proposed line of 
communication, from the Haymarket to Oxford 
Street, through Poland Street, would run parallel 
to Regent Street, and not be worth the cost. 
We have stated that Mr. Smirke is not very 
wild about the mere architectural embellishment 
of the city, but he has his hobby, and this is 
suburban villages, in the neighbourhood of 
Vauxhall Bridge, Euston Square, and the Edge- 
ware Road, for the especial use of the poor, 
when routed out of St. Giles’s and the other 
rookeries: but this is merely visionary: the 
poor man must reside in the centre of this great 
city, that he may be convenient to his casual 
labour, which lies one day east, and the next 
west, north, or south; and hence arises another 
strong reason for opening and ventilating crowd- 
ed neighbourhoods; if the poor cannot get to 
the fresh air, it must be brought to them. 

* Catherine de’ Medicis ; or, the Rival Faiths.’ — 
The title of this book explains its purport—it is 
a tale of Catholic and Huguenot, with the 
usual bias of similar fictions; it contains too an 
attempt (and no more) to give a portrait of 
that wonderful woman, magnificent in crime, 
Catherine de’ Medicis, and concludes, as every 
one will have already guessed, with an account 
of the tragedy of St. Bartholomew. For our 
parts, enough, we think, has been written on this 
subject, both in the way of fact and fiction,— 








there has been enough stirring up of the black 
bile of man’s nature—enough of appeal to his 
passions and his prejudices; and we are anxious 
for, and rejoice in, the universal peace. It is in 
the pause after the strife that permanent good 
is to be done, and it is folly to attempt to re- 
kindle the dying embers of the fierce fire of con- 
troversy. The author also gives us a glimpse of 
Mary Stuart, but not a very vivid one : in short, 
as a story, ‘Catherine de’ Medicis’ contains 
little to which we could object, but as little 
which we could commend. 

‘The Duties of Men, by Silvio Pellico. Trans- 
lated by Thomas Roscoe.’—‘ Des Devoirs des 
Hommes, traduit de l’Italien par Antoine de 
Latour.’—There is something delightful in the 
enthusiasm, with which Mr. Roscoe seems to 
have undertaken the translation of this little 
serviceable volume; and, as if to raise the mind 
of the reader to the same moral tone, he has 
prefixed to it a pleasant biographical memoir, 
which cannot fail to interest and secure a patient 
and affectionate attention. Mr. Roscoe, in de- 
scribing the work itself, says justly, that it “ con- 
tains the substance of genuine christianity, prac- 
tical education, and a simplicity and pathos 
in its appeals, which render it a powerful coad- 
jutor in the great task of giving a new heart, and 
creating a right spirit in man’’—and it is some 
proof of the general opinion entertained of its 
merits, that we have received the above trans- 
lations into French and English, so quickly 
after noticing the first publication of the origi- 
nalwork.f There is alsoa pleasant introduction 
prefixed to the French translation. 

‘A Catalogue Raisonné of the Works of the 
Dutch, Flemish, and French Painters, by J. Smith. 
Part V.’—This fifth volume contains accounts 
of the Paintings of Berghem, P. Potter, A. Van- 
dervelde, Du Jardin, Cuyp, and Vanderhuyden. 
Every day proves to us more and more the 
value of this work, in helping us to determine 
on the genuineness of pictures, and in some 
degree their value. The biographical and criti- 
cal notices of the several painters, are interest- 
ing and instructive, and curious information is 
occasionally to be met with, scattered over the 
pages in the accounts of what may be consider- 
ed as the history of each picture: thus of Cuyp, 
now so much admired, we are informed that it 
was not for more than a century after his death, 
that his genius was properly estimated by his 
countrymen; that down tothe year 1750, there 
is no instance in all the Dutch catalogues, to 
which the compiler has referred, of any picture 
by this artist having sold for more than thirty 
florins, something less than three pounds! Their 
value, it is said, was first made known by Eng- 
lish amateurs, and their demand for them first 
affected the price at the sale of M. Slingelandt 
in 1785. Of their increasing value the follow- 
ing is a curious proof. A landscape now in the 
possession of Mr. Perkins, then sold for the 
supposed high price of 50/, subsequently, in 
1798 it brought 2612., in 1806, 370 guineas, and 
in 1828, its present possessor gave for it no less 
than 1365/.! 

‘The Works of Burns ; with his Life, by Allan 
Cunningham, Vols. IV. V..—These volumes 
complete this beautiful edition of the works of 
the Bard of Ayr, so far as concerns his poetry. 
Volume the fifth contains his correspondence 
with Thomson, on the subject of their joint 
undertaking, the songs he wrote for it, and many 
composed during the same period for other per- 
sons and purposes. Both volumes are graced 
with beautiful illustrations, and the pleasant 
comments of the editor, whose talk about the 
Chlorises, and the Jeanies, and the Marys, to 
whom the Poet addressed his appealing, or 
pathetic, or sarcastic lyrics, is always interest- 
ing. Some of the notes, too, contain amusing 
anecdotes, and scraps of tradition. We must 


+ See Athenzum, No. 339, p. 313, 
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give two new verses to the sweet song ‘ Ofa’ the 
airts the wind can blaw,’ which we have not 
seen in print before. 
O blaw, ye westlin winds, blaw saft 
Amang the leafy trees, 
Wi’ balmy gale, frae hill and dale 
Bring hame the laden bees; 
And bring the lassie back to me 
That’s ay sae neat and clean; 
Ae smile o’ her wad banish care, 
Sae charming is my Jean. 


What sighs and vows amang the knowes 
ae passed atween us twa! 

How fond to meet, how wae to part, 
That night she gaed awa! 

The powers aboon can only ken, 
‘To whom the heart is seen, 

That nane can be sae dear to me 
As my sweet lovely Jean ! 


The addenda to the spirited ballad ‘The 
Carle of Kellyburn braes,’ show us with what 
happy boldness Burns restored and amended 
sundry snatches of ancient song, which had no 
more than a traditional existence.— But we shall 
conclude with an anecdote concerning one of a 
class nowhere popular, and least of all, as it 
appears, in “ the North Countrie.” 

**Gaugers were, for a long period, cordially 
disliked in Scotland; to cheat them was almost 
considered a duty. Tradition relates, that at 
Annan once a large quantity of smuggled tea 
and brandy had just been carried into an inn 
there, when, tothe consternation of all concerned, 
the gauger was seen approaching. Conceal- 
ment was out of the question, for the importa- 
tion was large and lying on the floor. All this 
was observed by a shrewd idiot, well known by 
the name of Daft Davie Graham; he snatched 
up a long whip, and walking leisurely to a ‘ mid- 
den-dub,’ threw in the lash of the whip, watched 
it, and played it with all the anxiety of an 
angler.—‘ What are ye fishing for there, Davie ?’ 
said the officer of the revenue.—‘ Fishing for 
deevils,’ was the answer.—‘ Devils!’ said the 
other, ‘and what do you bait with ?’—‘ Gaugers,’ 
replied David. The laugh of the bystanders at 
the sharp joke made the gauger turn his horse’s 
head another road, and miss a prey.” 

§ The Church and its Adversaries, a Sermon by 
the Rev. H. Stebbing, M.A.’—Next to the 
blessing of the total cessation of controversy—a 
consummation not to be expected in our day—is 
the display of a conciliatory christian spirit in 
polemical works, a sign of improvement in the 
age, which we have recently had many occasions 
to notice and commend. The Sermon before 
us, was preached “on occasion of reading the 
King’s letter in aid of the fund for building 
churches and chapels ;” such an occasion arising 
at a time when the propriety of maintaining 
any National Church was under discussion, 
naturally imposed upon the preacher the duty 
of noticing the claims which the Church has 
upon the public support. In the arena of con- 
troversy, Mr. Stebbing appears as a moderator : 
he argues that “ never was the Almighty’s pro- 
vidence more signally displayed, than in the 
establishment of the English Church, on the 
ruins of papal domination and papal error ;’’ 
hence he infers, that the friends of the church 
should labour strenuously to keep it free from 
any of the blots that human selfishness may 
introduce into the purest establishment, and 
that its enemies should cautiously examine the 
grounds of their hostility, “lest haply they may 
be found to be fighting against God.” — Address- 
ing his discourse to the friends of the Church, 
Mr. Stebbing declares that he does not, and could 
not, maintain the spotless purity of the establish- 
ment, and he points out some errors, which he 
thinks ought to be amended. His observations 
oa the present system of patronage and pro- 
motion deserve great attention :— 

“There can be but one opinion as to the 
general principle which should prevail in the 
management of resources given for the sole pur- 
pose of promoting the interests of Christ’s re- 





ligion ; but obvious as it is, that to support an 
efficient and independent body of ministers is 
the first grand object for which the wealth of a 
church should be expended, we find that in our 
apostolic establishment, the same fearful vice 
has long prevailed which lent a powerful hand 
to the ruin of earlier churches. It is no trifling 
thing toa genuine churchman to see simony 
allowed, by a mere quirk of law, to practise its 
infamous arts undisturbed ; still less is it so to 
know that there is, in fact, a worse species of 
simony than that which carries on its traffic by 
money, because it is a bolder vice, and has its 
chief seat in the highest places of national 
power:—I mean the simony of political patro- 
nage; that which, for the promise of so much 
help in the support of a particular measure, will 
give so many thousand souls over to the charge 
of, perhaps, the most worldly-minded and the 
most unlearned of the ministers of the church. 
The dire spirit of antichrist was never more 
clearly exhibited, in the worst periods of Roman 
corruption, than it has been in the unchecked 
use which the government of this country, or 
the agents of government in their several de- 
grees, have been allowed to make of church 
patronage tocarrytheir ends. In some instances, 
it may be. feared, the sin of the politician has 
infected the ruling members of the church itself, 
and the cedar and the gold of the temple have 
been taken away, even by those who dwell there- 
in, to satisfy the labourer who was not worthy 
of the meanest hire. * * * 

“ As patronage is at present disposed of, there 
is a threefold evil always in action. In the first 
place, the clergy are tempted into seeking pre- 
ferment by methods which little become the 
pure, independent, elevated temper of mind 
which should always characterize a minister of 
religion. In the second place, the worthy and 
laborious curate is, with very few exceptions, 
dispossessed of his office, and not in very rare 
cases driven into a situation of the greatest 
anxiety and distress; and that not because his 
virtues are unknown, but because the benefice 
has been promised elsewhere. In the third place, 
the church is deprived hereby of the full portion 
of intellectual power, as well as of the spiritual 
exertion which it has a right to look for from 
the great body of its clergy.”’ 

The preacher next enumerates the opponents 
of the church, and addresses them in a tone of 
affectionate remonstrance, well calculated to 
disarm an adversary. We shall give no opinion 
respecting the success with which Mr. Steb- 
bing’s conclusions are established, but we bear 
willing testimony to the temper and talent with 
which his argument is conducted. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP ON LITERATURE 
AND ART. 

Among the strange events of the passing world, 
not the least extraordinary is a Quaker at Court, 
in the costume of a Doctor of Laws! We an- 
nounced some time since, that the people of 
Manchester had subscribed 2,000/. for a statue, 
by Chantrey, of their illustrious townsman, John 
Dalton, the discoverer of the atomic theory of 
chemical combination, and that Oxford had con- 
ferred on him the degree-of Doctor of Laws. 
Being at present on a visit to London—and we 
had the pleasure of meeting the venerable old 
man at the last conversazione at the London 
University, and since, among the earliest, on 
his way to the artist’s studio, looking as hale 
and well as his friends could desire—it was 
thought proper that he should be intro- 
duced to his Majesty, and he was accordingly 
presented in his Doctor’s robes, by the Lord 
Chancellor, at the last levee. All this is plea- 
sant in many ways; pleasant for the honour 
and respect that has been thus shown to mere 
genius, and moral worth, for Dr. Dalton has 
always been a poor man, and maintained himself 





as a teacher in his native town,—and pleasant for 
the example thus set by one of a worthy see 
but rigid disciplinarians, of a growing indiffer. 
ence to mere forms. 

We have been assured, and that on seemingly 
good authority, that the son and son-in-law of Sir 
James Mackintosh have declared their intention 
of writing a full account of the life of their illus. 
trious relative, and that Lord Holland, and the 
other friends of the deceased, have offered to 
place in their hands all letters and papers likely 
to contribute to the completeness of so desirable 
a work. 

We read lately in The Town a list of lost, 
stolen, or strayed pleasantries, and among them 
was Mr. Hood's * Tylney Hall’: our contem. 
porary will be glad to hear that, like Capt. Ross's 
papers, it has been found, and will forthwith 
appear. 





SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 


ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 

Tue anniversary meeting of this Society was 
held on the 10th instant ; the President, the 
Right Hon. C. W. Williams Wynn, in the chair, 
The annual report of the Council, and the Audi. 
tors’ report, were first read; then Sir A. John. 
ston, as Chairman of the Committee of Corre. 
spondence, made a report of its proceedings for 
the past year. The chief subjects on which the 
Committee had been engaged in procuring in. 
formation, were the preparation of a code of 
laws for British India; the improvement of the 
communication between Europe and India, by 
means of steam navigation ; and the effects of 
opening the trade between Great Britain and 
China. Under the first head were comprised 
the different tenures of land existing in India; 
customs of marriage, adoption, and inheritance; 
assignments, gifts, and sales of land; the laws 
affecting the commercial, manufacturing, and 
moneyed interests; the state of education, and 
the effect of certain pernicious laws on society 
in general ; concluding this division with a notice 
of the various kinds of oaths administered in the 
different courts of justice in India. With refer. 
ence to the second topic, Sir Alexander men- 
tioned the inquiries that were in progress as to 
the various routes formerly pursued by mer- 
chants and others from Europe to India. He 
then proceeded to develope the beneficial effects 
which may be expected to result from the open- 
ing of the China trade ; concluding his address by 
some remarks on the improved means at the 
disposal of the Committee for carrying its re- 
searches into effect, and the indications of a more 
general interest being taken in what relates to 
eastern affairs. 

The thanks of the meeting were unanimously 
voted to Sir A. Johnston, for his report, with a 
request that he would reduce it to writing, for 
the purpose of being printed. 

The following gentlemen were clected into 
the council—viz. Sir R. I. Inglis, Bart., W. B. 
Bayley, Esq., Licut.-Col. Colebrooke, C. Elliott, 
Esq., R. Jenkins, Esq., L. H. Petit, Esq., D. 
Pollock, Esq., and Prof. Wilson, in the room of 
the Earl of Caledon, Right Hon. H. Ellis, Right 
Hon. H. Mackenzie, the Hon. R. H. Clive, R. 
Clarke, Esq., Lieut.-Col. Doyle, Licut.-Col. Tod, 
and H. P. G. Tucker, Esq. 

Sir Graves C. Houghton, K.I1., was elected 
Librarian, in the room of Col. Tod; all the other 
officers were re-clected; the meeting then ad- 
journed to the 7th of June. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 
May 8.—Hudson Gurney, Esq., V.P., in the 
chair.—Sir H. Ellis read a communication from 
Mr. Gage, the Director of the Society, upon the 
re-discovery lately of the remains of Thomas 


| Duke of Exeter, which had been found sixty 


years ago in the ancient Abbey Church of St. Ed- 
mundsbury, and again interred. The hands 
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were at that time separated from the body, which 
was in a singularly complete state of preserva- 
tion, and are now in the Museum of the Royal 
College of Surgeons. The feet had been re- 
moved also, but whether it was at the same time 
or not. and what became of them, are not known. 
, A further description was next read, of some 
of the clay coin-moulds found in Yorkshire, 
which, with a crucible for melting the metal, 
were exhibited to the Society. 

The attention of the Society was occupied dur- 
ing the rest of the sitting by a further portion of 
Mr. Y. Ottley’s paper, which has been several 
times before referred to. 

May 15.—W. R. Hamilton, Esq., V.P., in the 
chair.—After the routine business was disposed 
of, Sir H. Ellis continued the further reading of 
Mr. Y. Ottley’s paper upon the ancient illus- 
trated Roman MSS. 

Upon rising, the Vice President gave notice 
from the chair, of the Whitsuntide vacation. 


SOCIETY OF ARTS. 
On Coins and Medals, by W. Wyon, A.R.A., Chief 
Engraver at the Royal Mint. 

May 13.—After a few words of introduction, in 
which Mr. Wyon took occasion to acknowledge 
with gratitude the early patronage extended to him 
by the Society of Arts, he stated that it was not 
his intention to waste time in an attempt to dis- 
cover who were the first inventors of money ; 
and he referred the curious in such matters to 
Rinck and other writers. On the contrary, he 
should confine himself to a rapid sketch of the 
progress of the art, exhibited in the coin- 
age of the ancients down to the decline of the 


Roman Empire; then give a brief account of | 


modern coins, and conclude with a few remarks 
on medals. p 
interest, we intend to give a very full report, 
and shall therefore preserve, as nearly as possi- 
ble, the words of the lecturer. 

The learned Eckhel, said Mr. Wyon, considers 
the first epoch to include all those coins fabri- 
cated from the invention of coinage to Alexander 
the First of Macedon, who is said to have died 
in the 291st or 309th vear from the building of 
Rome. The early Greek coins are generally 
characterized by having on the reverses indented 
squares, or rude indentations ; but some have an 
incuse (sunk in) reverse, answering, or nearly so, 
tothe subject which is in relief on the obverse or 
head side. Some, however, have upon the re- 
verse an indented object, different from that 
which is raised on the obverse, as may be seen 
in a very ancient coin of Metapontum; while the 
coins of Metapontum, Pestum (or Posidonia), 
Crotona,and Caulonia, have a dotted circle at the 
extreme edge. 

One of the most interesting coins of antiquity, 

and certainly one of the most ancient, is the 
gold Daric, which is said to have been first 
coined by Darius Hystaspes, in the second year 
of the 64th Olympiad, or 522 before Christ ; it 
is indeed doubtful whether there be any coins of 
greater antiquity. These gold Daries are of 
great purity as to the metal, but of a rude, irre- 
gular shape, and coarse workmanship. They 
have on the obverse the figure of a king kneel- 
ig upon one knee, holding in the left hand a 
bow, and in the right an arrow; upon the re- 
verse merely a rude indentation. It was this 
type of an archer which gave rise to the pun, 
that Agesilaus King of Sparta had been driven 
out of Asia by 30,000 archers, he having, it is 
said, taken a bribe of that amount from Arta- 
xerxes Mnemon, to evacuate Ionia, where he had 
gone to free the Greek cities, then groaning under 
the tyranny of Persia. 
_ The most obvious peculiarity to he observed 
in this epoch is the indented or hollow square, 
Which may probably have arisen in rude efforts 
to fix the blank piece of metal between the two 
dies whilst the blow was struck. 








The second epoch is from Alexander I. 
of Macedon to Philip II., or the 395th year 
from the building of Rome; and during this 
period we discover a considable improve- 
ment; but still the peculiarities of the earlier 
coins are visible: we have still the indented 
squares on the reverses, but the name of the city 
where struck, or of the king in whose reign, 
appears, or there is engraved a head, or some 
other object, or the same subject is repeated 
which appears on the obverse. Examples of 
this may be found in the coins of Acanthus, of 
Alexander I. of Macedon, of Thebes, of Syra- 
cuse, of Selinus, of Himera, and of Argos. To- 
wards the end of this epoch some remarkably 
fine coins occur, as in those of Amphipolis of 
Thebes, (with the head of the Indian Bacchus,) 
of Methymna, of Chios, of Chalcis in Macedon, 
and many other specimens. 

I am now, said Mr. Wyon, approaching the 
period when the art arrived at the highest point 
of excellence that it ever attained, or perhaps 
ever will attain—the third epoch, which is dated 
from Philip II. of Macedon to the termination 
of the Roman republic. That it was during 
this period that the art among the Greeks reached 
its highest perfection, may be proved by the 
coins of Syracuse, of Tarentum, of Rhegium, of 
Metapontum, of Velia, of Thurium, and other 
cities and states; and by the coins of kings, as 
of Alexander the Great, of Pyrrhus, of Lysima- 
chus, of Antigonus, and his son Demetrius—by 
those of the kings of Egypt, of Pergamus, of 
Caria, of Syria, and of Pontus, and others. 

Mr. Wyon now exhibited diagrams upon an 
enlarged scale, of some of these splendid pro- 
ductions of art, and stated that his object was to 


| direct attention to the noble simplicity which 
As the subject is one of general | 


characterized these works. In them all the ad- 
ventitious embellishments of background, which 
so frequently debase modern efforts, and are parti- 
cularly observable in the medals struck during 
the reign of Louis XIV., are rejected, and em- 
blems, when introduced, are all made subser- 
vient to the principal subject ;—no one, said he, 
can observe the head of Ceres on the obverse of 
the Syracusan medallion, without exclaiming, 
this must be a Goddess! and, perhaps, in the 
whole range of Grecian art, there will be found 


' no specimens superior to this in beauty and 





boldness; although the size of the medallions 
scarcely exceeds that of a half-crown, they 
appear of colossal proportions. This effect is 
produced by the simple treatment of the parts, 
and the depth of the impression ; and the high 
relief given to these works has probably been 
the means of handing them down to us in the 
wonderful state of preservation in which we see 
them. 

But however deservedly the coins of antiquity 
are admired for the beauty of their workman- 
ship, and for the interest which they create, 
cither from their portraits or symbolical reverses, 
it is much to be lamented that they so rarely 
give usadate. In fact, no date is to be found 
on Greek coins but that from the era of the 
Seleucide, and this only appears on a few of 
the coins of the cities of Asia Minor, and upon 
those of the kings of Syria, Pontus, and Bithy- 
nia; and as it first occurs only on the coins of 
Demetrius I. of Syria, the identification of most 
of his predecessors is extremely doubtful, difti- 
cult, and uncertain. This want of dates, there- 
fore, makes the greater number of coins of very 
little use to the student of chronology. 

It may be worthy of remark that the coinage 
of Athens by no means kept pace with that of 
other districts, far inferior to it in science and 
renown. It is known from universal testimony, 
that the fine arts were carried, in Athens, to a 
height of refinement beyond the reach of other 
nations—the coarse execution of their coins, 
therefore, is not a little remarkable, and the 
purity of the silver has been assigned as the rea. 


son—this being so universally acknowledged, 
even by the barbarians, that the Athenians feared 
to make any considerable change in the form or 
workmanship of their coin; and it may be ob- 
served, that we have a parallel for this in more 
modern times, similar causes having prevented 
the Venetians from making any alteration in 
the type or figure of their zechin, which may be 
termed the standard gold coin of the East. 

The learned author of the introduction to the 
volume of Sculpture published by the Dillettanti 
Society, supposes the heads of Minerva on the 
early coins of Athens to have been copied from 
the statue of that goddess executed by Endeus, 
(the disciple of Dedalus,) seen by Pausanias in 
the Acropolis,—a supposition which appears very 
reasonable when we compare the style and cos 
tume with other works of the highest anti- 
quity. 

At an earlier period, which we assume to have 
been before the time of Pericles, the helmet on the 
head of Pallas is of the simplest form, and of 
rude workmanship: at the next we find some 
improvement—the head is decorated by a sphynx 
and two griffins: in the first instance, we have 
on the reverse the owl, accompanied only by an 
olive branch and a small crescent ; but in pro- 
cess of time she is’ surrounded by a wreath of 
laurels, standing upon a diota, with emblems of 
all times and countries. It is partly by the 
progressive change of the accessories, that the 
respective dates of Athenian coins are attempted 
to be ascertained. 

In taking even a rapid survey of the Greek 
coinage, we cannot sufficiently admire the gran- 
deur of style displayed in the heads of their 
deities, many of which belong to the highest class 
of works of art ; and in comparing these works 
with all modern efforts, it will be admitted that, 
while the latter are frequently more correct in 
drawing, they are inferior in energy and power. 
The portraits of their kings are only inferior 
to those of the deities they worshipped, and pro- 
bably retained merely sufficient likeness for iden- 
tification ; there are, however, to be met with, 
many splendid examples of the most elaborate 
finish in the detail, and truth of resemblance to 
individual nature, without the breadth of effect 
being destroyed. 

The reverses of the Greek coins are usually 
very simple—sometimes symbols by which a 
particular place was indicated. Thus Cyrene 
adopted the silphium which it cultivated; Seli- 
nus the leaf of parsley corresponding with its 
name ; Sicily might be distinguished by the Tri- 
quetra, or three legs united, as in our Isle of 
Man halfpence, and Rhodes by its favourite 
bearing of a rose. 

Mr. Wyon now proceeded to the fourth epoch, 
which, according to Eckhel, dates from the ter- 
mination of the Roman Republic to the time of 
the Emperor Hadrian. During this period were 
produced the finest specimens that are to be found 
in the Roman mintage, and foremost of these, 
may be mentioned the coins of Nero (pa.ticu- 
larly the brass ones), of Hadrian, Antoninus 
Pius, and Domitian, although very fine ones of 
other Emperors are also extant. 

The fifth epoch Eckhel extends from the 
_period of the Antonines, successors of Hadrian, 
‘to the reign of Gallienus, but so very rapid a de- 
cline takes place in the art of coinage after the 
third Gordian, that a learned Numismatist has 
suggested, that this division should terminate 
with the last-named Emperor; and that the 
existence of a sixth epoch should be admitted, 
to extend from Gordian III. to Constantine I. 
(or the Great), during which period, although, 
for the most part, a deplorable falling off in the 
beauty of the coins appears, yet, a few are occa- 
sionally met with of good, and some, the gold 
ones of Posthumus in particular, of fine work- 
manship. 





If the Roman series of coins cannot boast of 
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the noble simplicity that is to be found in the 
Greek, yet it possesses specimens of great beauty, 
variety, and interest, remarkable for fidelity of 
portraiture, delicacy of workmanship, and rich- 
ness of device. The portraits of the Emperors 
are particularly to be admired for their truth of 
resemblance: by them, we become acquainted 
with their character, from the expression of the 
face. We receive from them the likenesses of 
emperors, empresses, and great men, for three 
successive centuries; and on their reverses are 
recorded the virtues of the sovereign, his pur- 
suits, his honours, civic and military: they also 
furnish us with many historical facts. Among 
the coins of Claudius, for example, is one, 
struck on the occasion of the conquest of 
this country, upon which is a triumphal arch 
inscribed with De Britann. The figure of 
Britannia, not unlike the one upon our copper 
money, is to be met with in the large brass 
coins of Hadrian and Antoninus Pius; an in- 
teresting coin of Tiberius commemorates the 
restoration of twelve cities of Asia destroy- 
ed by an earthquake; another of Germa- 
nicus celebrates the recovery of the Roman 
Eagles; others give us triumphs, secular games 
and exercises. The coins of Vespasian and of 
his son Titus boast of the conquest of Judea ; 
those of Nerva constantly proclaim his un- 
bounded benevolence to the people ; one of Tra- 
jan’s represents the Emperor as a_ warrior, 
(standing between two rivers,) the Euphrates 
and Tigris subjugated at his feet, adding the 


Eastern provinces of Armenia and Mesopotamia | 
to the Roman Empire ; another of Severus re- | 


presents the funeral pile on which his obsequies 
were performed. We have also upon the Roman 
coins, copies of the most celebrated statues, 
temples, buildings, bridges, aqueducts, and co- 


lumns of the imperial city ; the most imperish- | 


able records of the grandeur, taste, and power of 


the Roman people exhibited in their common | 


monies. 

We have the same deficiency of dates to re- 
gret in the Roman coins, as has been already 
acknowledged in regard to the Greek. Mr. 
Wyon stated, that, as well as he could recollect, 
only two in the whole series of Roman Emperors 
bear a date; and there are no dates on consu- 
lar coins, although they present many very in- 
teresting portraits and reverses. The first of 
the two dates appears on a coin of Hadrian, 
which exists both in gold and in brass, although 
both are of great rarity, and refers to the 874th 
year from the building of Rome, or 122 after 
Christ. The second instance is of the Emperor 
Philip, a very common coin in silver and brass, 
which belongs to a much more important period, 
the 1000th year of Rome, or the Milliarium 
Sezculum, being 248 years after Christ, on which 
occasion Philip, in order to please the Roman 
people, and make them forget the recent assas- 
sination of the young and amiable Gordian, 
celebrated the secular games with great magni- 
ficence. 


The reverses of some of these coins present 
lively figures of some uncommon animals, then 
exhibited to the people to be slaughtered in the 
cruel sports of the arena; amongst others, that 
of the hippopotamus, being the only specimen 
of that unwieldy animal brought alive into 


Europe. From the time of this Philip to that 
of Diocletian, it may be said that there are no 
coins of good silver: indeed, from Gallienus to 
that period, a space of twenty-four years, al- 
though in that short space of time there are 
coins of at least twenty Emperors who had 
walked over the bloody stage of empire, yet, 
there are no coins even tolerably pure, of that 
metal. This is very difficult to account for, as 
the gold coins are by no means rare, and are of 
good workmanship. With Constantine the 
Great, a new era presents itself—coins of good 
silver of himself, and his successors in the West, 








being common until the reign of Valentinian III., 
A.D. 435, when the silver coinage ceases altoge- 
ther, and no more coins of Roman Emperors are 
known. 

The rise of Christianity seems to have been 
the signal for the decline of all interest in the 
design and execution of coins. The reverses 
of those after the Constantines present no his- 
torical memorials, and the heads scarcely furnish 
any resemblance to the human face divine,—a 
remark more particularly applying to the wretch- 
ed successors of the Greek dynasty at Constan- 
tinople, not excepting the great Justinian. 

Mr. Wyon then proceeded to give some ac- 
count of the coins of our own country. He ob- 
served that in the early ages, they are extremely 
barbarous, still, to an English auditory, he felt 
bound to give the history of the art as we find 
it exhibited on British coins. 

The coins of the ancient Britons, previous to 
the arrival of the Romans, (notwithstanding 
many specimens remain,) are so little known, 
that very few can be appropriated with any cer- 
tainty, with the exception of those of Cunobeline; 
some, indeed, are attributed to Boadicea, and 
one is engraven as of Segonax. Many of the 
coins of Cunobeline, however, exhibit a consi- 
derable advance in the art, which induce a belief, 
as well from the design as execution, that they 
must have been the work of Roman artists; 
they are found in gold, silver, and copper. 
During the occupation of Britain by the Romans, 
from 43 to 448, or about 400 years, it is proba- 
ble that the circulation was confined to Roman 
monies, 

The Saxons introduced three denominations 
of coin—the Sceatta and Penny in silver, and 
the Styca in copper; the latter is believed to have 
been entirely confined to the kingdom of North- 
umbria. The earliest Saxon coin that can be 
appropriated is a Sceatta of Ethilberht, King of 
Kent, who began to reign in 561, this descrip- 
tion of coin seems to have lasted but a very short 
period, and to have been succeeded by the penny, 
as early as the reign of Eadvald, King of Mer- 
cia, in 716, from whom we have almost an unin- 
terrupted series to the present day. Snelling 
says, “ No nation in Europe can exhibit such a 
succession of coins, with the portraits of sove- 
reigns, as the English, from the conquest” ; but 
he might have gone two centuries further back, 
as the portrait of Offa, King of Mercia, 758, is 
upon his coins. The coinage of Offa is remark- 
able for its superiority of workmanship and 
variety of type, as compared with any other of 
the Saxons. From his time we have a complete 
series of pennies, with the heads of the monarchs, 
to the conquest, with the exception of Edmund 
Ironside, none of whose coins are now known: 
these pennies have the monarch’s name and title 
on the obverse. Baldred, King of Kent, 805, 
was the first monarch who added the place of 
mintage on the coins. From Offa to Alfred the 
workmanship appears to have regularly declined ; 
Alfred, however, made some attempts to improve 
the coinage, for we see some of his coins with the 
monogram of London on the reverse, that have 
the character of better workmanship. William 
the Conqueror continued the same kind of 
money. The coins from the conquest have one 
exception or break in the series of portraits, (if 
indeed such uncouth representations may be so 
called,) which is that of Richard I., none 
of whose English coins occur, though a well- 
known dealer some years ago fabricated two 
specimens for the curious of that day: there is, 
however, reason to believe that coins were struck 
in England during his reign; and if any be here- 
after discovered, they will most probably bear 
his portrait, although his Anglo-Gallic money 
is without it. With the exception of the coins 
of Edmund and Richard I. all have por- 
traits. The effigies of a prince, said Mr. Wyon, 
ought not to be looked upon as merely stamped 





for ornament or honour, or to proclaim and set 
forth his titles, and where and when he reign 
but as public vouchers of the real and intringie 
value of money, according to the constant and 
general estimation of the world ; the prerogative 
of the supreme magistrate in this respect bei 
recognized by the subject, and allowed to none 
beside. 

The penny was the largest piece coined pre. 
vious to the reign of Edward III., unless the 
patterns for groats were by the first or second 
Edward, which is very doubtful. Edward Ij, 
coined groats and half groats. 

Gold was first coined in England by Hen; 
III., 1257, three or four specimens of which 
are still preserved ; and it is a curious fact, that 
its circulation was petitioned against by the 
citizens of London. Edward III. was the first 
Prince whose gold coin was circulated,—since 
which time it has been common in England, 


| An unique gold coin of Edward III., usually 


termed a half florin, is in the British Museum, 
also a quarter florin, the only instance of coins 
of that denomination having been struck jn 
England : they are of great value, more especially 
the first, The high prices occasionally given for 
such rude specimens of coinage, are worthy of 
some mention. In 1817 a coin of Ethelred was 
submitted to public auction, and sold for the sum 
of 26/. 10s., one of Hardyknute for 28/., and in 
1824 a coin of Alfred for 407. 19s. 

Though many of these, as specimens of art, 
are extremely rude, the noble of Edward III. 
(struck on his great naval victory,) on which he 
appears in a ship asserting the British dominion 
of the ocean, even if uncouth in execution, (which 
it is not,) would of right be regarded with curio. 
sity, if not veneration, In the reign of Henry 
VII. we first find the coat of arms upon the re- 
verse of the coin; he also first introduced the 
shilling ; altogether a decided improvement may 
be observed, about this period. 

Henry VIII. is infamous as being the first of 
our English sovereigns who debased the sterling 
fineness of our coinage; and notwithstanding the 
number of checks upon it, history gives us the 
most undeniable proofs how inefficient they all 
were, when the arbitrary will of the sovereign 
was allowed to put law and justice aside. Our 
admirable forms and regulations of the standard 
of the fineness of money, have existed since the 
reign of Edward ITI., but they were insufficient 
to prevent a Henry VIII. from disgracing his 
reign, by perhaps the most wanton debasement 
of the currency that was ever in a similar period 
of time practised in any country in the world, 
Mr. Wyon here adverted to a strange story told 
of the workmen who were employed in melting 
the base coins, (of Henry VILI.) namely, that 
most of them fell sick to death with the savour, 
and that they were advised to drink from adead 
man’s skull for their cure. Accordingly a warrant 
was procured from the council to take off the 
heads from London Bridge, and to make cups of 
them, out of which they drank and found some 
relief, although most of them died. If there be 
anything in this tale, it is probable that the sick- 
ness arose from the fumes of arsenic. 

Henry VIII. on assuming the supremacy of 
the church, struck a medallic crown, to com- 
memorate that very remarkable event; only one 
of these pieces is at present known, and is sup- 
posed to be of the highest value of any coin m 
the British series: the late possessor was offered 
150/., and refused; he estimated its value at 3001. 

In the year 1529 Cardinal Wolsey was dis- 
graced, and one of the articles of impeachment 
against him, was that of having placed his hat 
on the coins. Henry VIII. was the first monarch 
who coined shillings for common circulation. 

Edward VI. added the half-crown, sixpence, 
and three-pence ; this is the last reign in which 
we find a farthing in silver, which had been cure 
rent since the time of Edward I. 
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Elizabeth is celebrated in the annals of our 
coinage, for improving the standard of our cur- 
rency. In order to hasten this improvement, 
and at the same time to show how much she 
was in earnest, she went publicly to the Tower, 
where she visited her mints, and coined certain 

ieces of gold, which she gave away to several 
about her. The restoration of the coinage to its 
former purity was celebrated by a medal being 
struck, commemorating that important event. 

The only thing mentioned by Mr. Wyon, in 
reference to the coinage of James I. was, that 
the half unit recording the Union with Scotland, 
has the following inscription, nENRICUS Rosas, 
rena sacosus. Henry united the Roses, James 
the Kingdoms. 

Charles I. in all his difficulties never debased 
his coins. Had he done so, the parliament would 
not have failed to record the fact ; he, however, 
preserved the standard inviolate, even when, 
from necessity, the workmanship of some was 
so rude, as to justify the suspicion that the dies 
must have been executed by a common black- 
smith; the coins commonly called siege pieces, 
or money of necessity, were frequently mere 
masses of plate clipped off, and stamped with a 
castle, and various other rude devices. 

One of the most important events in the his- 
tory of our mint, was the invention of the mill 
and screw. Previous to the reign of Charles IT. 
the money in circulation was made by forging 
or hammering slips of gold and silver to the 
proper degree of thickness, then cutting a square 
from the slip, which was afterwards rounded and 
adjusted to the weight of the money to be made; 
the blank pieces of money were then placed be- 
tween two dies, having the device of the coin 
engraven upon them, and the upper die was 
sruck with a hammer. ‘This money was neces- 
sarily imperfect, from the difficulty of placing 
the two dies exactly over each other when the 
blank piece was between them, as well as from 
the impossibility of a man being able to strike 
with such force, as to make all parts of the im- 
pression equally perfect. The mill and screw, 
or, ag We now term it, the coining press, was first 
invented in France, as is supposed, by Antoine 
Brucher, an engraver, in 1553, who first made 
trial of it in the palace of Henry II. It was 
introduced into this country by Nicolas Briot, 
from whose hand we have many patterns for 
coins during the reign of Charles I.; it was finally 
adopted at the Restoration. 

We have also evidence of the mill and screw 
being used in the time of the Commonwealth, in 
a pattern for a coin, having on one side the 
English arms, with this inseription—* The Com- 
nonwealth of England,” and on the other side 
two shields, upon one of which appears the Eng- 
lish, and on the otherthe Irish arms, with this 
notte, “God with us”; there is milled round 
the edge ** Petrus Blondieus inventor fecit.” 
These coins were the subject of standing jokes 
with the cavaliers. The double shield, on the 
reverse, was called the Breeches for the Rump; 
and from the legend, they took occasion to say 
that God and the Commonwealth were on dif- 
ferent sides. 

Mr. Wyon now directed attention to the ad- 
mirable works of ThomasSimon, whoexecuted the 
coms of the Protector. If (said he) we admit 
these coins to have been current money, they are 
the first which have an inscription round the edge. 
His were also the first English coins with the 
laurel introduced upon the head. The portraits 
Were modelled from the life by Simon, and are 
almirable for the truth of resemblance to indivi- 
dual nature ; altogether, this series of coins pre- 


‘ents tous some of the most beautiful specimens | 


that are to be found on our coinage, combining, 
vith the most exquisite workmanship, the me- 
chanical advantages of the mill and screw. 

_ thomas Simon was chief engraver during the 
‘me of Cromwell, by whom he was much encou- 





raged; he engraved the great seals, and many 
excellent medals, during the Protectorate, and 
remained in employment at the Mint during the 
early part of the reign of Charles II.; and, for 
the credit of our country, as it regards the coin- 
age, it is to be lamented, that Charles became 
discontented with this inimitable artist, sent for 
the family of the Roettiers, foreigners whom he 
met with abroad, (and who, it is said, assisted him 
with money during his exile,) and appointed one 
of them to Simon’s place in the Mint. This 


stimulated Thomas Simon to execute his famous | 


pattern called the petition crown, which is thus 
described by Evelyn :— 

* For the honour of our countrymen, I cannot 
here omit that ingenious trial of skill which a 
commendable emulation has produced in a medal, 
performed by one who, having been deservedly 
employed in the Mint at the Tower, was not 
willing to be supplanted by foreign competitors.” 

Upon the obverse of this pattern we have an 
excellent portrait of Charles; it is executed (for 
a modern coin) in high relief, and finished with 
great freedom and delicacy: on the reverse ap- 
pear the arms of England, Scotland, and France, 
in four separate escutcheons, with the George in 
the centre ; but, perhaps, the most interesting 
part of this piece is the inscription milled round 
the edge, running thus :—* Thomas Simon most 
humbly prays your Majesty to compare this, his 
trial piece, with the Dutch, and if more truly 
drawn and embossed, more gracefully ordered, 


and more accurately engraven, to relieve him.” | 
There were but few of these pieces struck; the | 
last that was offered at Sotheby’s sale-1ooms for | 
public competition, and which was formerly in | 


the possession of Mr. Trattle, sold for the sum of 


2251. so that posterity has done ample justice to | 
the merits of the artist, although his skill, it is | 
' 


to be feared, failed of obtaining the redress which 
he sought. The Roettiers, though not equal to 
Simon, were certainly no mean artists; they con- 
tinued in employment at the Mint until the time 
of William and Mary, when, on being suspected 
of a treasonable correspondence with the exiled 
king, they thought it advisable to quit the 
country. 

The short and tempestuous reign of James IT. 
could attord but little encouragement to the 
Arts, and the genius of William IIT. directed his 
attention to glory of a far different kind from that 
which is to be acquired from their advancement ; 
but in the reign of Queen Anne we enter upon 
the second period remarkable for the beauty of 
our coinage. The dies were now executed by 
Croker, the chief engraver, and are justly con- 
sidered to be only excelled by the masterly per- 
formances of Simon. 
that Dean Swift delivered to the Lord Treasurer 
his plan for improving the British coinage, which 
Mr. Wyon read and commended. 

In consequence of Swift’s suggestions, several 
patterns for halfpence and farthings were exe- 
cuted by Croker ina style very creditable to him. 


| One of the latter has Britannia under a trium- 


phal Arch holding an olive-branch in her hand ; 
ere isanotheron the Peace of Utrecht wi is 
ther noth the Peace of Utrecht with thi 
legend—pax . Missa. PER. oRBEM. A third pat- 
ern has a female figure standing with an olive- 
tern | f le fig tanding witl l 
ranch in the right, and a spear i e left hand, 
branch in the right 1 aspear in the left hand. 
signifying that she is desirous of peace, but pre- 
pared for war. The motto is BELLO. ET . Pace.t 


nued in a very tolerable state, until the begin- 
ning of the reign of George ILI., when it fell into 


+ An absurd idea very generally prevails as to the 
value of a Queen Anne’s farthing ; it is thought, by the 
ignorant, to be worth many hundred pounds, and, in 
consequence, the officers of the British Museum are 
deluged with letters and applications on the subject: 
these supposed treasures generally prove to be mere 
counters ; but granting they were genuine—and there 
are several varieties—the highest sum that has been 
given, for one in very fine condition, is about 5/. ; they 
are generally of much less value. 











It was during this reign | 


| provements of his own. 


‘ : ae ‘ . | and explained an instrument constructed by him, 
After the time of Croker, the coinage conti- | 


the most disgraceful condition, so that almost 
anything in the least degree resembling silver 
was taken for a shilling or sixpence, without 
even the semblance of an impression, and even 
this trash was so exceedingly scarce that many 
persons were compelled to give a premium for 
it, to enable them to carry on their business. 

In 1784, a copper token, called the Anglesea 
Penny, was struck by a private company, and 


| from this time, the prerogative of the Crown, as 


regards the coinage, seems almost to have ceased. 
Not less than 600 tons of copper were coined 
at Birmingham, into copper tokens, between 
the years of 1787 and 1797, and we have 
not less than between four and five thousand 
varieties of this species of money, from various 
parts of the kingdom, remaining to attest the 
very peculiar state of the circulation. Many of 
these tokens exhibit fair specimens of art, 
in device and execution ; they bear the portraits 
of illustrious men, represent historical events, 
views of remarkable buildings and great public 
works ; and will hand down to posterity a general 
view of the state of architecture in Great Bri- 
tain, in a cheap and imperishable form. 

The silver coin followed in the steps of the 
copper, except that the Bank of England was, 


| by authority, the first to issue silver tokens; 


this was done in 1797, by a countermark on the 
Spanish dollar. The Bank also issued 3s. and 
1s. 6d. tokens, but the price of silver advanced so 
much, as to cause this medium of exchange to 
disappear,and offered inducements to tradesmen 
to circulate tokens to an enormous amount. 
This disgraceful state of the currency continued 
until the year 1815. In the following year, the 
government resumed the prerogative of issuing 
money; since which time, the coinage is so 
familiar to us, as not to need any description. 
Mr. Wyon then gave a highly interesting ac- 
count of the mode of engraving and multiplying 
dies, and of modern medals, which we reserve 
for next week. 
MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Royal College of Physicians .... Nine, P.M. 
Mow. 3 Royal Geographical Society......Nine, P.M. 
Medical Society .......... . Eight, p.m. 
Zoological Society ( Scientific 
Business) sescceeceveeceseeed P. 8, P.M. 
Medico-Botanical Society. ... Eight, p.m. 
Medico-Chirurgical Society......4 p. 8, P.M. 
Institution of Civil Engineers.... Eight, p.m. 
Royal Society of Literature ....Three, P.M. 
Wen. { soriety OF Arts... cccccccccccccccd Po Ty P.Me 
1 Royal Society .... ooo AO, 
aa { society of Antiquaries ... ght, P.m. 
Far. Royal Institution................$ P. 8, P.M. 


Tugs. 


Camprince Putrosopuicat Society.—Monday 


| evening, Dr. F. Thackeray, the Treasurer, being 
| in the chair, a paper by A. De Morgan, Esq., of 


Trinity College, was read, containing observa- 
tions upon the principles which have usually 
been referred to in treating of Series and of the 
fundamental doctrines of the Differential Calcu- 
lus; several of which principles the author con- 
ceives have been assumed without due proof; and 
examples were given in which such principles 
are false. Prof. Miller exhibited and explained 
the instrument invented by M. Say, for the pur- 
pose of taking specific gravities, with some im- 
Mr. Willis exhibited 


which produces correct representations of the 
orthographic projections of irregular objects, as 
for instance, of bones; this he proposes to call 
an Orthograph. Mr. W. W. Fisher gave a state- 


| ment of his views concerning the origin of tuber- 
| cular diseases; such diseases he conceives arise 


from a deficiency of nutritive energy in the 
osseous system and from the modifications intro- 
duced by this deficiency into the character of 
other vital processes in the animal economy. 
Camb. Chron. 
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KING'S THEATRE. 
Betuin1’s operetta, ‘La Sonnambula,’ was 
produced on Thursday week, for the benefit of 
Madame Caradori, but did not attract a full 


house ; as, in spite of great occasional sweetness | 


of melody, the effect of one of Bellini’s composi- | . ; 
” | the penance in store for him. 


tions cannot fail to be feeble and unsatisfactory 
to the ears that have been lately enjoying the 
brilliancy and passion of Rossini. * Don Gio- 
vanni’ was repeated on Tuesday evening, but not 
quite so perfectly performed as when given for 


Zuchelli’s benefit; the finale to the first act is | 


certainly taken too fast, by which many parts of 
it are seriously injured, and some effects totally 
lost. As concerns the German opera, we refrain 
from giving any opinion until we have seen 
Winter’s ‘ Das Unterbrochene Opferfest,’ which 
is announced for Wednesday next. In the ballet 
we have had a novelty, in the form of two pairs 
of Spanish dancers, whose evolutions, (by some 
thought more curious than graceful,) with cas- 
tanets and tambourines, are worth looking at— 
for once. 


Neither the fifth nor sixth of the Philharmonic 
Concerts has offered any novelty of surpassing 
excellence either in composition or execution ; 
and the band was by no means in its best order 
on both evenings.—The sixth Antient Concert 
was under the direction of the Duke of Cumber- 
land, and is not deserving particular notice. 
The scheme of the seventh Concert, under the 
direction of the Archbishop of York, included 
some splendid music. The quintett, ‘O voto 
tremendo,’ from ‘Idomeneo,’ with the march, 
(the latter of which was encored,) has seldom, if 
ever, been better performed. 











THEATRICALS 


DRURY LANE. 

A notice of the last novelty at this house ought 
to have been presented to our readers last week, 
but, by mistake, it was not. We beg those who 
are interested in such matters to excuse us, and, 
considering the increased distance at which the 
piece went off, not to wonder at the increased 
length of time before they hear the report. The 
second part of * King Henry the Fourth’ was 
acted here on Wednesday week, as an introduc- 
tion to the Coronation, and the Coronation was 
acted as an introduction for the most eminent 
Italian singers now in London. Any arrange- 
ment more completely apropos to nothing, could 
scarcely have been devised. We trust that ab- 
surdity has now reached its climax; that this 
last step has brought it to the top of the hill; 
that it will shortly begin to descend, if only by 
its own weight; and that in due time (though we 
cannot precisely predict in what season,) thea- 
tricals will once more find their level in the 
valley of common sense. It has been customary 
after the coronation of any one of our kings, to 
give an imitation of the ceremony at the large 
theatres: but the idea of anticipating the ap- 
proaching musical festival in Westminster Abbey 
is new, and the notion of mixing two such things 
together is so new, that we suspect it will be 
called upon to remain so, and not be allowed to 
live till it become old. First, of the play, or 
rather of the manner in which it was acted. Mr. 
Macready’s sick King was excellent; he has 
long been the best tragic actor upon our stage ; 
this fact must be as well known to him as it is 
to us, and yet, to his credit be it spoken, such 
knowledge has never betrayed him into careless- 
ness: on the contrary, the effect of constant study 


and constant reflection is everywhere visible | 


upon his acting, and each season, for some years 


past, he has excelled the only actor he had to | 


excel_the Mr. Macready of the previous season, 
We cordially recommend all dealers in self- 
satisfaction to follow so good an example. Of 
Mr. Dowton’s Falstaff we shall decline speaking ; 





when he plays Shakspeare’s Falstaff, we shall 
be happy to report upon it. It is, in truth, more 


| than a thousand pities to see so good an actor so 


careless of the words of his author. Mr. Cooper’s 
performance of The Prince of Wales seemed to 
be influenced by the fact of his being stage 
manager, and by his consequent knowledge of 
He played it ab- 
stractedly, and as if he was saying to himself all 


the time—* Oh that hour and a quarter that I | 


shall have to sit upon the stage, after I am crowned, 
to listen to the miscellaneous act of an oratorio!” 
Mr. Blanchard’s Silence was of the good old 


Bardolph with great good sense, and with its 
natural concomitant—discretion: he took his 


station, as his author intended he should, as one | 
of Falstaff’s satellites, and, unlike some satellites, | 


he never attempted to outshine his planet. Mrs. 
Jones, in Mrs. Quickly, was only not Mrs. Da- 
venport—she will scarcely desire greater praise. 
At length came the procession;—not to say 
more, it did not deserve the epithet of “ correct,” 
which so many of our brother scribes have bestow- 
ed upon it; our reasons are ready if required. 
This led us to the last scene, which is de- 
scribed in the bills as the “Interior of West- 
minster Abbey in the reign of Henry IV., fitted 
up for the Grand Musical Festival.” In the first 
place, we presume that the Abbey was not fitted 
up for the coronation of Henry V. “in the reign 
of Henry IV.;” and, in the next, may we ask, 
what is “the musical festival” referred to? 
Well, well, there was the Abbey, and the 
King, and the bishops, and the peers and peer- 
esses, and the orchestra, and the chorus-singers ; 
and a portion of the ceremonies was gone through, 
and the crown was put upon the king’s head, 
and the people knelt, and shouted, and sung. 
Then came the farce, which was, by way of no- 
velty, introduced in the last scene of the play: 
the king was led to a throne at the side, and 
took his seat, the front-piece of the orchestra 
was pushed further on to the stage, and forward 
came Madlle. Julia Grisi, Signori Rubini, Tam- 
burini, and Ivanoff, Messrs. Braham and Phil- 
lips, and Miss Shirreff; and there and then, 
when we were all supposed to be at the corona- 
tion, and in the presence of Henry V., up rose 
Madlle. Julia Grisi, in the identical dress in 
which. half an hour afterwards, she was going to 
a party at Baron Rothschild’s, in Piccadilly, and 
sang * Di Piacer, and very well she sang it ;— 
then came the gentlemen, in coats, waistcoats, 
and (as Sir Francis Palgrave says in his History 
of the Anglo-Saxons,) “ those parts of their dress 
which, if they had been Highlanders, they would 
not have worn,” of the present day, and they en- 
tertained us with various effusions by Rossini, 
Donizetti, &c.; then Mr. Braham, in his Don 
Juan dress, sang the great scena from * Oberon ;’ 
and Mr. Phillips, in the costume of Queen 
Elizabeth’s reign, sang a sacred song of Sir John 
Stevenson’s ; and the whole concluded with 
* Britons, strike Home !’ and * Zadoc the Priest.’ 
In short, almost the only thing we missed was a 
hornpipe in fetters, and this,we do insist upon it, 
might have been introduced with great effect. 
There was plenty of room in front, between the 
king and the bishops ; for the singers were placed 
so far hack, that we pitied them for the manner 
in which they were forced to strain their throats. 
A curious sort of attempt was made to give an 
appearance of character-dresses to the orchestra, 
by giving them large shirt-collars outside their 
coats; but this only served to mark the absurdity 
more strongly. Wedo not positively assert that 
the clever leader, Mr. Mori, did not wear the 
blue coat and white waistcoat which he had on 
on Wednesday, at the coronation of Henry V., 
but we will swear that we have seen him wear 
them both at the Philharmonic this season. We 
are bound faithfully to report these follies, and 





to record our contempt for them ; but we are at 
the same time bound, in justice, to state that the 
house was very full, that the singers gave great 
satisfaction, and were vehemently and (as far gs 
they were concerned) justly applauded. 





-— a - — —SS 
MISCELLANEA 
King’s College.—The annual report has been 
printed, and is on the whole satisfactory, The 
council congratulate the proprietors upon the 
success which continues to mark the progress 


of the Institution ; and we were glad to learn, 


‘ < 2 , | that “in the number of new admissions, and jn 
Covent Garden school, and Mr. Farren’s Jus- 


tice Shallow was perfection. Mr. Webster played | 


revenue, the Medical School was never so pros- 
perous as in the present year.” The number of 
regular and occasional students and pupils who 
have entered the several departments since the 
re-opening in Michaelmas last, amounts alto. 
gether to 920. 

Sale of the Rev. J. M. Rice’s Library.—The 
prices which are brought by old English poetry 
are surprising, considering how soon Heber's 
vast collection will be sold, containing nearly 
every known, and many unknown, articles of 
rarity in this department. Mr. Rice wasa col- 
lector from whim, rather than from any love of 
letters; and although upon many of his books, 
lately sold, there has been a heavy loss, they were 
still sold for much more than they are worth, 
Thus, some years ago he gave 421. for a small 
8vo. volume called ‘ The Nightingale,’ by Patrick 
Hannay, and it was sold by Evans on Friday 
last, for 212. 10s.: we would not have given the 
odd ten shillings for it, on the score of any ac- 
tual merit in the work. Again, he gave 321, ll, 
at the Duke of Roxburgh’s sale, for ‘ Skelton’s 
Works,’ printed in 1568, which were sold on Sa 
turday for 107. ‘The ‘ Paradise of Daintie De- 
vices,’ for which he gave 55/. 13s., produced on 
the same day only 12/.—yet even that was far 
above its actual value. Buyers are not 9 
raving mad as they were, but they are still mad, 
Lord Clive on Saturday laid down 24!. for 
Percy's ‘ Sonnets to the Fairest Calia,’ 1594, in 
themselves not worth sixpence, looking only to 
the character of the poetry. ‘The following 
were the prices at which a few of the other rari- 
ties sold:—Crompton’s Pierides, Svo., 1658, 
7. 10s.; Engliand’s Helicon, 8vo., 1614, 102; 
Dolarney’s Primrose, 4to., 1606, 10/. 10s. ; Ful- 
well’s Flower of Fame, 1575, 3/. 18s.; Heywood’s 
Spider and Fly, &c., 4to., 1562, 9/. 12s. ; Hall's 
Homer’s Iliads, 4to., 1581, 5/.; Hawes’s Example 
of Virtue, 4to., 1530, 262. 10s.; Chapman's Ho- 
mer’s Hymns, &c., folio, no date, d/. 7s.; Lord 
Surrey’s Songs and Sonnets, 8vo., J 585, 7/. 25.64; 
Stanyhurst’s Virgil, 8vo., 1583, 6/.; Munday’s 
Banquet of Daintie Conceits, 4to., 1588, 18/.18s,; 
Parker’s Psalter, 4to., circa 1558, 6/. 8s. 6d.; 
Peyton’s Glasse of Time, 4to., 1620, 6/. 6s. The 
Four Leaves of True Love, 4to., no date, 10h; 
Urchard’s Epigrams, 4to., 1646, 5/.; Epitaph 
on Sir Thomas Wyatt, 4to., no date, 4. ls; 
Whetstone’s Mirror of ‘l'rue Honour, 4to., 1589, 
7l. 7s.; Watson’s Ekatompathia, 4to., 1581, 
7l. 10s.—After reading this list, and it would 
be easy to extend it, are we not warranted in 
saying that book-buyers are still very mad! 
Not a few of the items were purchased by book- 
sellers, who have to make their profit upon 
them, so that what we have stated is not, per 
haps, the extent of the fully: the booksellers 
hope that their customers are from 25 to 40 pet 
cent. madder than we have rated them. Several 
of the productions that sold the dearest on Fn- 
day and Saturday, such as Percy’s Sounets, 
Munday’s Banquet, Whetstone’s Mirror, &¢y 
have been reprinted within the last twenty years, 
so that if people want the book, they may have 
it in a handsome shape for only a few shillings, 
oreven pence. There is no such thingas Biblio- 
phobia after we have once got through the horn- 
book; and the collector’s motto should be, not 
semel, but semper insanavimus omnes. 
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The Mediterranean and Red Sea.—A French 
engineer, named Fournel, lately went to Egypt 
to investigate whether it was possible to unite 
these seas, and he had several interviews with 
the Pacha on the subject. The Pacha was very 
anxious in his inquiries, and very desirous that 
the attempt should be made ; but nothing is yet 
determined on. The Pacha was desirous of 
securing the professional services of M . Four- 
nel, but that gentleman declined the offers made 


im. 

" — March of Intellect.—According to French 

pers, the Sultan Mahmoud has recently 
founded, at Constantinople, a Turkish Academy 
upon the model of the Académie Frangaise at 
Paris. He has also ordered the compilation of 
a Dictionary of the Turkish language. 

Saxon Proverb.—There is nothing bolder than 
a miller’s shirt, for every morning it takes a 
thief by the throat.—Facetie Bebellane. 





METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL 


Dave of | Thermom. Barometer. 
W.XMou.|Max. Min.| Noon. 
Thur. 15| 72 29.50 
Frid. 16) 72 29.63 
Sat. 17| 63 20.25 
Sun. 18) 67 29.08 
Mon. 19| 72 29.45 
Tues. 20) 76 30.10 |SW.toN.W.) Clear. 
Wed. 21| 76 48 30.30 | N.toN.E.| Ditto. 

Prevailing Clouds.—Cirrus, Cirrostratus, Cumulus, 
Cumulostratus. 

Mean temperature of the week, 56°. Greatest va- 
riation, 34°.—Mean atmospheric pressure, 29.69. 

Nights fair. Mornings fair except on Thursday. 

Day increased on Wednesday, 8h. 2’. 


Winds. | Weather. 
S.E. | Clear. 
N.E. to E. | Ditto. 
S.W. =| Moist,r.m. 
S.W. | Showers. 
S.W. Cloudy. 





NOVELTIES IN LITERATURE AND ART. 
A Descriptive Catalogue of Fifty of the Earliest 
Pictures in the National Gallery (including the two 
Correggins lately purchased,) by J. dseer, 

INustrations, with a Topographical Account of Cas- 
siobury Park, by John Britton, F.S.A. 

The Duty of a Christian State to Support a National 
Church Establishment; the Scriptural Character and 
Claims of the Church of England; Five Sermons, by 
the Rev. J. Holmes. 

A Treatise on the System of Intercourse and Commu- 
nication in Civilized States, by Thomas Grahame. 


Just published.—Public Record Commission, Sir F. 
Palgrave’s Parliamentary Writs, and Writs of Military 
Summons, &c. folio, Vol. 2,72. 7s.—Blakey’s System of 
logic, 12mo. 4s. 6d.—Croly’s Three Cycles of Revela- 
tion, Svo. 15s.— Voyages round the World, &c., by Capt. 
Edmund Fanning, 8vo. plates, 16s.—Dr. Roget’s 
Bridgewater Treatise, 2 vols. 8vo. 12. 10s.—Hoole’s 
Greek Testament, with English Notes, by the Rev. J. 
Smith, Vol. 1, 12mo. 10s. 6¢.—The Elements of Flower 
Painting, 18mo. 4s.— African Sketches, by Thomas 
Pringle, 10s. 6d.—Usher’s Cottage Life and Rural 
Scenery, a Poem, 12mo. 3s.—Beesly’s Japheth, and 
other Pieces, 12mo. 5s.—Ackerly on the Navigation of 
the Thames, Svo. 10s. 6d.—Chambers’s Picture of Scot- 
land, 2 vols. 16s. 6d.—Dudley Castle, &c. by Mrs. 
Sherwood, 18mo. 2s.—The Mother’s Question-Book, 
2s. 6d.—Origines Biblice, or, Researches in Primeval 
History, Vol. 1, 8vo. 10s. 6d.—An Essay on Primitive 
Preaching, by John Petherick, 12mo. 3s.—An Exposi- 
tion of the Parables, &c., by the Rev. E. Gresswell, 
Pat I. 3 vols. 8vo. 12. 16s.—Sheridan’s Guide to the 
Isle of Wight, 12mo. 6s.—The Melange, a Variety of 
Original Pieces in Prose and Verse, by Egerton Smith, 
13s.6d.—The Georgics of Virgil, translated into English 

e, by Isaac Butt, 12mo. 3s. 6d.—Ovid’s Fasti, with 
English Notes, by Charles Stuart Stanford, A.M., 12mo. 
5s.6d.—Haddon’s Improved Farmer’s Account- Book, 
folio, 7s. 6d.—Pharmacopceia Homeeopathica, by Dr. 
Quin, 8vo. 7s. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Many thanks to Ombra.—A letter was addressed 
long since to S. K., Mortimer Street, but returned. 


Thanks to J. M. R.—We must explain to several cor- 
tespondents who have ,at various times, forwarded infor- 
mation relating to discoveries at home and abroad, and 
such other matters as would undoubtedly interest the 
literary world, that we have been unable to benefit by 
their kind intentions, because they have not, in con/fi- 
dence, sent their name and address, and we can have 
noother security that the information is authentic.— We 
take this opportunity of returning our best thanks to 
the editor or proprietor of the Montreal Gazette, for 
his repeated kindness in forwarding to us copies of that 
piper when it contained literary or scientific information 

ely to interest our readers; also to the editor of the 
Falmouth Packet, the Bath Guardian, and others. 








ADVERTISEMENTS 

OT AN Y.—Professor BURNETT will 
COMMENCE his SUMMER COURSE of LECTURES, 

with HERBORIZATION, on MONDAY, the 26th instant. The 
Lectures will be delivered daily, ee excepted, at Eight 


in the forenoon. OTTER, M.A. Principal. 
King’s College, May 22, 1834. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.—GEOLOGY. 
A COURSE of about Thirty Lectures will be 


delivered on thisSubject. The Lectures will be delivered 

five times a week, at TWO O'CLOCK, commencing from 

Thursday, the 22nd inst. 

The Course will consist of three Parts; viz. 

FIRST PART, by Dr. TURNER, PROFESSOR of CHEMISTRY, 
On the Composition of Minerals, and on the Nature, Forma- 
tion, and Superposition of Rocks, 

SECOND PART, by Dr. GRANT, PROFESSOR of ZOOLOGY, 
On Fossil Zoology. 

THIRD PART, by Dr. LINDLEY, PROFESSOR of BOTANY, 


On Fossil Botany. 

Fee, 2l. 2s. THOMAS COATES, 
Council Room, 7th May, 1834. Secretary. 

ELGRAVE LITERARY and SCIENTI- 
FIC INSTITUTION, 30, Sloane-street. 
PATRON. 
His Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex, 
VICE-PATRONS. 

The Earl of Morley. 
The Earl of Cadogan, 








The Duke of Bedford. 
The Marquis of Westminster. 
The Earl of Denbigh. 
PRESIDENT. 
The Earl Fitzwilliam. 
VICE-PRESIDENTS. 
The Ear! of Munster, Wynn Ellis, Esq. M.P. 
The Earl of Burlington. William Ewart, Esq. M.P. 
Lord Byron, R.N, P. H. Fleetwood, Esq. M.P. 
Viscount Morpeth. Jobn Richards, Esq. M.P. 
Viscount Milton, J. A. Warre, Esq. M.P. 
Vice-Adm. Sir E. Codrington, | Rev. H. Biunt, A.M. 
G.C.B. S. Lushington, Esq. LL.D. 
J. W. Lubbock, Esq. V.P.R.S. 
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| John Taylor, Esq. 
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Honorary Counser—John Steuart, Esq. 
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John Taylor, Esq. 
W. H, Yates, Esq. M.D. 
AUDITORS, 
H. Christopherson, Esq. | N. Hailes, Esq. 
e i L. Vallotton, Exq. 7 
The first Conversazione of this ILustitution will be held on 
Tuesday next, May 27th, when Dr. Yates will read a paper *‘ Oo 
the Present Condition of the Jews in Palestine.’ 
By order of the Council, 
CYRUs RK. EDMONDS, Secretary. 


"THE FORTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY OF 
HE LITERARY FUND SOCIETY 


will be celebrated in Freemason’s Hall, on SATURDAY, 
JUNE 7th, 1834. 


Thomas Fisher, Esq. 


George Glen, Esq. 
George Godwin, Esq. 





PATRON. 
His Majesty the King. 
PRESIDENT. 
His Grace the Duke of Somerset. 
VICE-PRESIDENTS. 
The Lord High Chancellor The Right Hon. Lord Ellen- 
Most Noble the Marquis of borough 
Lansdowne The Right Hon. Lord Henley 
The a Hon. Earl Spencer, be Right Hon. Lord Jobn 
X.G. ussell 
The Right Hon, the Earl of | The Right Hon. Lord Francis 
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The Right Hon. the Earl of | Right Hon. Sir Robert Peel, 
Mulgrave art. M.P. 
The Right Hon. the Earl of | Right Hon. Sir Jobn Cam Hob- 
Manster house, Bart. 
The Right Hon. the Earl of | Sir Joha E. Swinburne, Bart. 
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J. Minter Morgan, Esq. 
Edward Moxon, Esq. 
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The Lord Milton 
Jolin Dickinson, Esq. 
John Disney, E 
Thomas Gaspey, Esq. 
Rev. G. R. Gleig, M.A. 
James Holman, E-q. R.N. 
Theodore E, Hook, Esq. Will 
Rt. Hon. Francis Jeffrey, M.P. Major Richardson 
Aifred J. Kempe, Esq. F.S.A. Edward Siewart, Esq. 
Thomas B. Lennard, Esq. M.P. Edward Williams, Esq. 
Dinner at Six precisely. 

Tickets (20s.) may be had at the Chamber of the Society, 4, 

Lincoln’s Lun-tields, 


m Nicol, Esq. 


ESIDENT and DAILY GOVERNESSES 

and PROFESSORS.—To FAMILIES and SCHOOLS.— 
Mousieur LOUIS DE PORQUET, Bookseller, who has been 20 
years a Professor of Languages in England, and Author of * Le 
lrésor de Ecolier Frangais, or the Art of Tranwating English 
into French at Sight,’ informs the Nobility, Gentry, and Heads of 
Schools, that he has numerous applications from Paris and London 
by GOVERNESSES and TEACHERS in want of Situations in 
England. Mons. de Porquet’s experience as a ‘Teacher, it is 
considered, enables him to competent to judge of the several 
abilities of the candidates, who are recommended by him to 
schools and families free of any charge.—Apply (post paid) to 
Messrs. Louis de Porquet and Co, 11, Tavistock-street, Covent- 
jen. 





J i PANTHEON will be Opened to the 
Public on WEDNESDAY, the 27th instant, and continue 
open daily from 10 till 6. 
By order of the Trustees, 
H. B. RICHARDSON, Manager. 


HE COMMEMORATION of SIR 

‘THOMAS GRESHAM, and P: ion of Gresh 
Prize Medal, will take place, by permission of the Right Hon. 
the LORD MAYOR, at the MANSION HOUSE, on Saturday, 
June 7, at 3 o’clock. 


PART I. 
The Oratorio of THE LAST JUDGMENT. Spohr. 
GRESHAM PRIZE COMPOSITION, Goss. 











THE SECOND PART WILL INCLUDE 
ASELECTION of GLEES and MADRIGALS, by Lord Burghersh, 
Sir J. L. Rogers, Bart,, Fesca, Howley, Novello, and the 
Gresham Professor of Music. 
The Subscribers’ Tickets will be issued by Messrs. Hawes, 353, 
Strand; J. F. Novello, 67, Frith-street ; Collard, 26, Cheapside ; 
and Smitn and Elder, 65, Cornhill. 


Sales by Auction. 


BOOKS.—REMAINING PORTION OF THE EX- 
TENSIVE STOCK OF THE LATE MR. JOHN DARCY, 
BOOKSELLER, of No. 223, HOLBORN. 

(By order of the Executrixes,) 

By Messrs. SOUTHGATE, SON, and GRIMSTON, at their 
Rooms, 22, Fleet street, on MONDAY, May 26, 1834, and five 
following days, at oe precisely, 








N Fot1o—Camden’s Britannia, by Gough, 
4 vols—Pococke’s Description of the East, 3 vols—Anstis’ 
Order of the Garter, 2 vols—Miller’s Gardener’s Dictionary, 4 
vols—Kennett’s History of England, 3 vols.——In Quanto, An- 
tiquarian Repertory, 4 vols. large +—Cervantes’ Don Quixote, 
4 vols. best edition—Gill’s Exposition of the Bible, 12 vols—Ad- 
dison’s Works, 4 vols. Baskerville—Gibbon’s Rome, 6 vols—~ 
Johnson and Steevens’ Shakspeare, 6 vols.——And in Octavo, 
Ireland’s Works, 10 vols—Bruce’s Travels, 8 vols. mor.—Reed’s 
Shakspeare, 21 vols—Westall and Heath’s Bible, 3 vols—Ancient 
aud Modern British Drama, 8 vols—Rollin’s Ancient History, &c. 
13 vols—Sandby’s Classics, 7 vols—The Works of Erskine, 10 vols. 
—Watts, 9 vols—Porteus, 6 vols—Beaumont and Fletcher, 10 
vols—Ben Jonson, 9 vols—Gibbon, 12 vols— Robertson, 12 volse— 
Locke, 10 vols., &c. &c. Generally in fine condition, 
May be viewed, and Catalogues (price 1s.) had at the Rooms. 


By Mr. HODGSON, at his Great Room, 192, Fleet-street, on 
MONDAY, May 26th, at Half-past 12, 
CHOICE COLLECTION of BOOKS, 

the LIBRARY of a CLERGYMAN ; among which will 
be found Hobbes’s Works—St. Augustini Opera, 8 vols—St. 
Hieronymi Opera, 5 vols—Aurea Legenda, 2 vols. 1480—Du 
Cange et Carpentier Glossarium, 10 vols—Lye’s Saxon Diction- 
ary, 2 vols—Moreri Le Grand Dictionnaire Historique, 9 vols— 
Muratorio Antiquitates Italice, 6 vols—Hist. de la France, 5 vols 
—Meédailles Louis le Grand—Anseime Genéaiogie de ia France, 
9 vols—Le Coustumier de Normandie, printed upon vellum— 
Dictionnaire de Bayle, 4 vols—Holbein’s Portraits, by Chamber- 
lain—Le Antichita Romane di Piranesi, 4 vols—Coutumes Re- 
ligieux et Militaires, 6 vols—Les Hommes Illustres, par Perrault, 
2 vols—Harleian Miscellany, 10 vols—Tacitus, Brotier, 4 vols— 
Biblia Sacra, Lat. et Frangois, avec Notes, par Calmet, 14 vols— 
Delphin, Variorum, Elaevir, Barbou, and other Classics,—the 
whole of which are in the choicest preservation, and mostly in 
rich old French morocco, and other bindings. 
To be viewed, and Catalogues had. 
By Mr. HODGSON, at his Great Room, 192, Fileet-street, on 
TUESDAY, May 27, and three following days,at Half-past 12, 
SPLENDID and VALUABLE COL- 
LECTION of BOOKS and WORKS of ART, including 
the Orleaus Gallery, 2 vols. India proofs—Rapin and Tindal's 
England, 5 vols—Bowyer’s Hume’s England, 10 vols—Valpy’s 
Stepheus’s Greek Thesaurus, 8 vols—Hooker and Greville’s Ferns, 
coloured plates—Edmondson’s Heraldry, 2. vols—Hardwicke’s 
Indian Zoology, coloured—Melling Voyage Pittoresque de Con- 
siantinople, 2 volse—Museum Fiorentinum, 11 vols— Wallich 
Plante Asiatice Rariores, 3 vols. coloured—Clarke’s Travels, 6 
vols—Recueil de Meédailles, 10 vole—Lavater’s Physiognomy, 5 
vols—Horticultural Transactions, 7 vols—Philosophical Trans- 
actions, at large, 1800 to 1828—Beauties of England and Wales, 
25 vols—Chalmers’s Biographical Dictionary, illustrated, 64 vols 
—Dibdin’s Bibliographical Decameron, 3 vols—Sir Walter Scott's 
Prose and Poetical Works—Daulby’s Catalogue, with the prices 
—Dodsley’s Annual Register, 50 vols, uncut—Cuvres de Voltaire, 
92 vols., &c. &C.; many in elegant bindings of morocco, russia, 
and calf, 
To be viewed, and Catalogues had, 


TO CIRCULATING LIBRARIES, READING 


SOCIETIES, &c. 

Mr. CARVALHO will SELL BY AUCTION, at his Rooms, 167, 
Fleet-street (corner of Johnson’s-court),on MONDAY EVEN- 
ING, 26th May, ih 

A CIRCULATING LIBRARY, consisting 

of upwards of 1000 of the best Novels and Romances, the 
genuine and unreserved Stock of a Bookseller, who is declining 
the Business. ‘The Sale will commence at 5 for 6 o’clock pre- 
cisely. Catalogues to be had as above, where the Books may be 
viewed, 

WORKS OF THE LATE T. STOTHARD, ESQ. R.A. 

Messrs. CHRISTIE, MANSON, and CHRISTIE respectfully in- 
form the Nobility, Connoisseurs, and the Public, that on MON- 

day: JUNE the 16th, and following days, they will SELL BY 


AUCTION, at their Great Room, King-street, St. James’s- 


ria capitally finished PICTURES and 


SKETCHES in OIL, and beautiful DRAWINGS and 
SKETCHES in WATER-COLOURS, SEPIA, and PEN aud INK, 
the Works of that charming Artist, 

THOS. STOTHARD, ESQ. R.A. 
Also his Collection of Prints, Books, and Cabinet of Entomology, 
Catalogues are being prepared. 








TO CLERGYMEN AND SCHOOLMASTERS, 
O BE SOLD, in consequence of a domestic 
loss, the LEASE of a spacious HOUSE, in thorough re- 
pair, situate on the Surrey side of London, within the short distance 
of three miles from the Bridges; capable of containing fifty 
Papils. i Estabti 





itis replete with every c e for an " 

of the first respectability. A Ciergyman or Schoolmaster desirous 
of adding to his present number a few pupils on good terms, 
would find this an advantageous opportunity.—For particulars 
apply to F. de Porquet, No. 13, Tavistock-street, Covent-gardea ; 
if by letter, post paid, 








THE ATHEN ZUM. 














HE Thirtieth Annual Exhibition of the 
SOCIETY of PAINTERS in oe COLOURS is NOW 
OPEN, at their Gallery, Paty Mati E 
Open each day from Nine till Dusk.--Admittance Is.; Cata- 
logue, 6d. R. HILLs, Secretary. 


BRITISH. “INSTITU TION, PALL MALL. 


HE Gallery, with a Selection of PICTURES 
by AN TIENT MASTE S, from the Collections of His 
Most Gracious Majesty, The Most Noble the Marquess of West- 
minster, and The Right Hon. Sir Charles Bagot, G.C.B., is OPEN 
DAILY, from Ten in the Morning until Six in the Evening. 
Admission, Is.; Catalogue, 1s. 
Ww ILLIAM ARNA ARD, Keeper. 


ATTLE of CENTAURS and L APITHE 
in SCULPTURE, by Mr. LOUGH, a Group of Seventeen 


Figures larger than life, is NOW EXHIBITING at No. 49, Great 
Portland- street, Oxford-street. Admittance, Is., from 10 ‘a 6. 











TO WOOD AND  CORPER a we E 
\ ANTED TO. ‘PU RC i AS E, for Cash, 
some superior WOODCUTS or ETCHINGS: size 8vo. 

must have been but little used; and the subjects either 
Views, Portraits of eminent Living Pe ccs Antiquities, Histo- 
rical, Churches, or other well- known object neral interest. 
A line addre ssed, post paid, to A.B., 10, © faarlotion -street, kimlico, 
will meet attention. 


ENGRAVERS, 

















TO NATURALISTS, BIRD AND ANIMAL 
PRESERVERS, &c. 
In 12mo., 4th edit. with bP lates, 7s. 
AXIDE RMY ; or, the ART ofc “OL LECT- 
NG, PREPARING, and MOUNTING OBJECTS of 
NAT URAL HISTORY. For the Use of Museums and Travellers. 
London: Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and Longman. 


On the 2nd of June will be published, in a closely-printed 8vo, 
volume of 1285 pages, illustr ated with Maps and Plans, 
DIC TION ARY, PRACTICAL, THEO- 
RETICAL, and HISTORICAL, of COMMERCE and 
COMMERCIAL NAVIGATIC A‘ Second Edition, corrected 
throughout and greati eal arg: 
By ECULLOCH, Esq. 
L ongmd an, R Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, & Longman. 











London: 
TO CHURCHMEN AND DISSENTERS. 
Just published, in small 8vo. 3s. 6d. cloth lettered, 
HE LIBERTY of PROPHESYING; 
showing the Unreasonableness of Prescribing to other 
Men’s Faith, and the Iniquity of Perseeuting difleriag Opinions. 
; ; TAYLOR, D.D. 
TORY ESSAY P NG the Rev. R. CATTER- 
MOLE, B.L 
** Ardently do we entreat all omg to read this splendid work 
of Jeremy Taylor. If it be studied in the charitable, yet search- 
ing spirit that every Christian should bring to the perusal, how 
much the cold mists of uncharitableness will be dispelled! What 
a flood of heavenly light will be shed upon the path of all who 
are travelling the same way, though apparelicd in the various 
costumes of different ities—a light that shall increase 
brotherly love without diminishing faith, and prove triumphantly 
to the world, that one glorious assurance of redemption was 
formed, not only for all nations, but also for all nature.”— 
Metropolitan Mag. 
Hatchard and Son; 
oe London ; 


On the 2nd of Sune will appe: ar with the Mi x 
HE POETICAL WORKS of AN N RAD- 
CLIFFE, now first collected, in 2 vols. post 8 8vo, 12s. bd. 

2. Narrative of a Residence at the Court of 
Ava, the Capital of the Burman Empire, by John Crawfurd, Esq. 
F.RUS. late Envoy. The 2nd edition, in 2 vols. 8vo. with Plates 
and Maps, 1/. 11s. 6d. 

3. The Night Watch; or, Tales of the Sea. 
In 2 vols,; forming x the concluding Numbe er of the ‘ Naval and 
Military Library of Entertainwent.’ Published at only 4s. per 
volume, bound. 

4. Mr. Grattan’s New Series of Highways 
and By-ways, 3 vols.; forming the June Number of ‘ Colburn’s 
Modern Novelists.’ 

Orders for either of these Works are requested to be sent 
early to the Booksellers, to prevent disappointment. 

Published for H. Colburn by R. Bentley. Agents: for Scot- 
land, Bell and reeeeete Edinburgh; aud for Ireland, John 
Cumming, Dublin. 

This day is Published, No. I. to be continued Monthly, price 

crown, entitled, 
HE AU TOGR APH PORTFOLIO: a 
Collection of FAC-SIMILE LETTERS from celebrated 
Persons, not only interesting in themselves, but serving to illus- 
trate Lodge’s Portraits, The Galle ry of Portraits, aud other 
similar works. 

No. I. contains interesting Letters of Luther, Handel, Wash- 
ington, and Kosciuszko. 

*,* A new list of the Original Autographs on sale at the Pub- 
lisher’s, has just been printed, aud may be obtained on appli- 
cation. 









” 
With an INTRODUC 








Whittaker and Co.; and Simpkin and 
Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh ; and Cumming, 








Ric hard Glynn, 26, Pall Mall. 
~UBSCRIBERS to Mr. Georcr Doo’s en- 
WJ graving of The CHILD with FLOWERS, after Sir Thomas 
Lawrence, are respectfully informed that the Piate is Printing, 
poe yank all the Impressions will be ready for delivery on the 
20th June. 


50 before Letters (price raised), at Five Guineas—all engaged. | 


100 India, Three Guineas, 
200 Plain . Two Guineas, 
Prints .... seceseescee One Guinea. 

In July a printed list will be forwarded to Subscribers for 
Proof Impressions, in which the number engaged by them of 
each class will be placed against their names respectively. 

Also in the course of the present season will appear, engraved 
by Mr. DOO, on copper, a highly-finished Printafter Ratiaelle, 


entitled, 
MESSIAH. 
50 pote benpiseisess at ‘Two Guineas. 
100 India «» One Guinea and a Half. 
200 Plai One Guinea, 
Prints .. eeses Half-a- Guinea. 
the "Proprietor, by F. G, Moon, 20, Thread- 














Published fo: 
ane o street, City. 
* A Companion to the Print of the ‘ Child with Flowers’ is 
m. progress. 














NEW NUMBER OF THE JOURNAL OF 
GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 
This day is published, with Maps and Charts, 8vo. price 2s. 6d. 
OURNAL of the ROYAL GEOGRAPHI- 
CAL SOCIETY of LONDON : the First Part of Volume IV. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


THE 





This day j is + publishes, Lene 8vo. 12s. + ea a few characteristic 
tches, and 2 May 

XCURSIONS in the NOR’ T Hof EUROPE, 

through Parts of RUSSIA, FINLAND, SWEDEN, DEN. 
MARK, and NORWAY, in the Years 1830 and 1833. 
By JOHN BARROW, Juana, 

“ The work, we are sure, the reader will concur with us in 
thinking to be highly valuable for the diligence employed by the 
author in collecting his materials, and for the great impartiality 
which seems to guide his very judicious mind.”— Monthly Rev. 

” — ry amusing and cleverly written volume.”’"—New Sport- 
ing Ma 
** The name of Barrow is one so long and intimately connected 
with the welfare and regard of the naval service, and with the 
general advancement of science, that we feel we need say little 
more than that the author is the son of the respected Secretary 
of the Admiralty, to ensure to the work before us the favourable 
attention of the United Service.’—United Service Journal, 
May, 1834 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 





In a few days will be published, 2nd edition, 1 vol. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

COMPL {TE DICTIONARY of DIET, 

; being a Treatise upon (as conducive to Health) 

8 ‘ood, both solid and fluid; giving its His- 
as well as Effect upon the Human Frame, 

sy the Author of the ‘ Medical and Surgical Dictionary,’ &c. Ke. 

“The volume before us contains a vast deal of information.’ 
—L iterary Gazelle. 

* This is decidedly a very useful work.”"—Court Journal. 

* fadeed we lke the book amazingly, and hope there may be 
a diamond edition published; then, “Whenever we go to a feast 

east of Temple Bar, it shall be our vade mecum. The work is 
reple te with use ful and valuabie information, and ought to be in 
every library.””— Metropolitan Magazine. 

“it is clearly written, and the advice contained in it good and 
wholesome—it is a practical and sound volame. The Article upon 
gintiony is a just satire agaiust man; and we would say to 
* snuff-takers,’ read the portion which treats of your favourite 
stimulant.”’”—Sundaay Times. 























London : Johu Chu Ch bill, P rinces treet, Soho. 
NEW NO Vv ELS. 
In 2 vols. 
NWO OLD MEN’S TALES. 


*« If tears, ave, tears on the if heek of the cold and stern 
reviewer, be a proof of the writer’s power, the author of these 
volumes should rank bigh among the strong of talent: they con- 
tain scenes and touches of heart-thrilling pathos which have 
fairly unmanned us.”’—Court Journal. 

Il. 
E 7 ATF Si 
In 3 vols. 

By Miss PARDOE, eae of * Traits of Portugal.’ 

“* The fair author is @ shre wd observer, and a graphic delineator 
of things as they are: many of the scenes, tiough with less 
breadth, are scarcely inferior t» those exhibited by whe author of 
* Sayings and Doings.’ "—C a i? rnal, 


S P c U O N. 


THE HAMILTONS 
In 3 vols, 
By the Author of ‘Mothers and Daughters.’ 
“©The Hamiltons’ is a most lively, clever, and eniertaining 
work.” —Literary Gazette. 
IV. 
A YEAR AT HA R TLEBURY. 
2v0 
By ¢ HERRY and E AIRSTAR, 
“A clever and entertainivg diary, full of real scenes of real 
interest.’"—Literary Gazette. 


Vv. 
CECIL H Y DE; a Nove.. 
Second Edition. 
“This is a new ‘ Pelham’: it is altogether a novel of manners, 
and paints with truth and vivacity the panorama of fashionable 
society .’’—Atlas, 





vi. 
TRAITS OF PORTUGAL 
Second Edition. In 2 vols. 
By Miss PARDOK, 

“We recommend these volumes to all who love vigorous 
sketches, racy anecdotes, and interesting traits of character.”— 
Atheneum. 

Saunders and Otley, Public Library, Conduit-street. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
MRS, JAMESON’S NEW WORK. 


In 4 vols. 
ISITS and SKETCHES at HOME and 
ABROAD, 
By Mrs. JAMESON, 
Author of a s of Women.’ 


SAYINGS AND poines IN AMERICA. 


Ip 2 vols. 


LANGUA G E OF FLOWERS. 
In 1 vol. bound in silk, gilt edges. 

** An elegant littie volume, which gives the meaning or senti- 
ment attache d to each flower, so that a correspondence or con- 
versation may be kept up simply by the exchange of nosegays.”” 
—Morning Paper. 


THE 






IV. 
RETZSC€H’S FANCI 
(int small aa“ gg Soh aaa Notes. 


* Mind, deep feeiing, and poetical ae clothed in all the 





attributes’ of truth and grace, eminently distinguish Retzsch’s i 


compositions.” — Foreign Quarterly Review. 
Vv. 
SIR EGERTON BRYDGES’ NEW WORK. 


In 2 vols. 
IMAGINATIVE BIOGRAPHY. 
By Sir EGERTON BRYDGES, Bart. 

** A work abounding in curious research and agreeable illus- 
tration.” —Literary Gazette 
Saunders and Otley, Public Library, Conduit-street. 


THE REV. DR. LANG’S HISTORY OF NEW 
SOUTH WALES. 


Now ready, in 2 Rentoine pay oo i 8vo. with a fine Map 


A N H ISTORICAL ‘a STATISTICAL 
ACCOUNT of NEW SOUTH WALES : containing ny. 
merous [ilustrations ofthe Tendency and Working of the Trans. 
portation System, and the Capabilities of the Colony for an exten. 
sive £ migration. 
By JOHN DUNMORE LANG, D.D, 
Senior Minister of the Scotch Church, and yncionl of the 
ustralian College, New South Wa 
** We have seen the land, and, behold, it “og ery wood, ” 
S XViii, 9, 
___ Cochrane and M‘Crone, 11, Waterloo- me, Pall Mal i . 
Just ready, in one neat pocket volume, Na" 75. 6d. 
UTLINE ofa SYSTEM of NATIONAL 
EDUCATION, 

** Aujourd’hui nous recevons trois Educations différentes oy 
coutraires ; celle de nos péres, celle de nos maitres, celle dg 
monde. Ce qu’on nous dit dans la derniére, renverse toutes |es 
ide es des premié res, Cela vient, en quelque partie, du contraste 
-a parmi nous entre les engagemens de la religion etceuy 
u monde; chose que les anciens ne connaissaient pas,”— 
MonrTESQUIEL. 
ce ‘ochrane and M‘Crone, 11, Waterloo-place. 






in 2 vole, 8vo. 2nd edit. price 24s, 
~E RMONS on the NATURE, 
and CHARACTER of JESUS CHRIS’ 
By the Rev. T. BOWDLER, A.M. 
By the same Author (just published), 

Sixteen Discourses on the Liturgical Services 
of the Church of England. 12me. 5s. 6d. 

London; Longman, bore badge Brown, Green, and Longman, 
Of whom may had, 
, 

The Family Shakspeare ; with the omission 
of the objectionable Expressions. By T. Bowdler, Esq. F.R.S, 
8 vols. Svo. 41, 14s. 6d.; or 1 elegant vol. with 36 [llustrations 
after Smirke and others, 30s. cloth; 3is. 6d. gilt edges. 

Gibbon’s Roman Empire ; with the omission 
of the objectionable Passages. Adapte dd for — and Young 
Persons. By T. Bowdler, Esq. 5 vols. 8vo. 31. 


CHEAP EDITIONS OF MR. BULWER’S S$ NOVELS, 
Ha andsomely printed in post 8vo. and bound, 
C LIF F 


PA JL * ORD, 
By the Author of § Pelham’and‘ Eugene Aram,’ 3 vols. 18s, 
* Paul Cli «? has been justly pronounced superior to the rest 
of Mr. Bulwer’s Novels, inasmuch as it includes within itself the 
wit and buoyancy of ‘ Pe lham,’ the pathos of ‘ The Disowned, 
and the historical truth and vigorous delineation of character 
which distinguisied * Devereux.’ 


OFFICES, 














Il. 
FALKLAND; aTAate. 8vo. 9s. 6d. 


III, 
THE DISOWNED. 3 vols. 12s, 
IV. 
DEVEREU X. 3 vols. 12s. 
Vv. 
O’NEILL; OR, THE REBEL. 7s. 6d. 
— for H. Colburn, by R. Bentley. Sold by all Book- 
sellers. 


On the 29th will be publisive rd, int large and handsome volume, 
. 8s. in cloth boar 

EBRET ' ‘$ C OMPLETE PE ERAGE of 

the United Singhs of GREAT BRITAIN and IRE- 

The Twentieth Edition 

Edited by WILLIAM “COURTHOPE, Esq. 

*,* This Edition may be considered au entirely new book, 
eve ry part having been scrupulously corrected after the most 
diligent inquiry aud research. The Arms are all newly drawn by 

larvey, with the utmost attention to the most minute Heraldic 
distinction. A new and complete List of the Dormant and Ex- 
tinct Peerage is now first added to the Work. 

London: Printed for J. G. and F. Rivington; Longman and 
Co.; J.and W. T. Clarke; T. Cadell; John Richardson ; J.M. 
Richardson; Baldwin and Cradock; 4 Bagster; J. Booker; 
J. Booth; Hatchard and Son; R. scholey ; Hawilton and Co.; 
Sherwood and Co. ‘Parbur aud Co.; E. gson; W, 
Pickering; E. Lloya ; .~ and dW. Boone ; Houliston and Son; J. 
Templeman; and F. nase son. 


On June 2, (to form 12 Monthly Parts, at 5s.) Part IV. oe 
NCYCLOPEDIA of GEOGRAPHY: 


© neo sty a complete D scription of the Earth—Physi- 
eal, Statistical, Civil, and cal; exhibiting its Kelation to 
the Heave om Bodie 2s, its Physical Structure, the Natural History 
of each Country, and the Industry, Commerce, Political Instita- 
tions, and Civil and Social State of all Nations. 
By — MURRAY, F.R.S.E. 
SSISTED IN 
ASTRONOMY, he. by PROF 
GEOLOGY, ke. 
BOTANY, &c. 
ZOOLOGY, &e. 
With 82 Maps, drawn by Sidney 
other Engravings on Wood, from’ Drawings by Swainson, T. 
Landseer, Sowerby, Strett, &c., representing the most remarkable 
Objects of Nature and Artin every Region rof the Glo 
*4* Prospectuses may be had, and Specimens seen, atall the 
prin ipal Booksellers’. 
London: th ongman, Re es, Orme, Brown, Gree n, & Longman. 
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GERMAN CLASS BOOKS, 
By Dr. A. ogame 3, Professor of the German Language and 
Literature, in King’s College, London. 
Published by Richter and Co. 30, Soho-square. 
COMPENDIOUS GERMAN GRAM- 
mar, with a Dictionary of Prefixes and Affixes. 12mo. 
t. 


id edi 
amiliar German Exercises. 6s. 2nd edit. 





I 
German Examples; being a Key to the Ex- 


"Exercises and Key, in 1 vol. for Self-tuition. 
a Reader, with Interlinear Translation 
“ieun’ Poetical Anthology, with do. 8s. 6d. 
“Gene Prose Anthology, with Notes. 7s. 
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EMOIRS of MARSHAL NEY. 

The Second Edition, revised and embellished with Maps, 

Pians, and Portrait, will be published on the 28th inst. by Messrs. 

Bull and Churton, 26, Holles-street, London, in 2 vols, 8vo. 

rice 24s. Agents for Scotland, Messrs. Bell and Bradfute, Ire- 
find; Mr. John Cumming, Dablin. 

May —_ 

SIR THOMAS LAWRENCE’S PORTRAITS. 
7 Proprietors of THE COURT MAGA- 


ZINE have the satisfaction of announcing that they have 
secured several beautiful Portraits by this distinguished Master to 
embellish their Work. The Counress or Cowrer, painted by 
Sir Thomas, is already exquisitely engraved by Cochrane, and 
will appear in The Court Magazine for Jung. 

The Number for May is enriched with two fine Engravings— 
A Landscape View, by Daniell, R.A. of ALNwick Caste, the 
Seat of the Duke of Northumberland, and a Portrait, by Middle- 
ton, of the Hon. Miss Jervis, Daughter of Earl St. Vincent. 

Complete Sets of this richly-embellished Magazine, to January, 
1834, bound in 3 vols. royal svo., and the five Numbers since 
published, may be had on early lication. 

Published by Messrs. Bull and Churton, 26, Holles-street, Lon- 
don; and supplied Monthly by all Booksellers and Newsmen 
throughout the Kingdom. 











Already published, Parts 1 and 2, each containing eight En- 
crwlegn, with Descriptions by the Rey. H. Caunter, B.D. 
price One Shilling, 7 

ESTALL and MARTIN’S 
ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE BIBLE. 

Part 3, on the ist June—Esau selling his Birthright—Isaac 
blessing Jacob—Jacob blessing Esau—Jacob’s Vision of the Lad- 
der—Rebeckah at the Well— bow me Wife accusing Joseph— 
Meeting of Jacob and Joseph, Jacob blessing his Sons. 

N.B. An EXHIBITION of the ORIGINAL PAINTINGS 
made expressly for this Publication, is open to the public, daily, 
from 12 till 5, at the extensive Rooms over Messrs. Bull and 
Churton’s Library, 26, Holles-street, C Jish-squa Admit- 
tancegratis; CatalogueGde “! a 
~~ This day is published, price 4s. 6d. in cloth boards, 

CONCORDANCE to the PSALMS of 
DAVID, according to the Version in the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer. 
By the Rev. CHARLES GIRDLESTONE, M.A. 
Vicar of Sedgley, Staffordshire. 

London: Printed for J. G. and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s 
Churchyard, and Waterloo-place, Pall Mall; and sold by J. H. 
Parker, Oxford ;_ and H.C, Langbridge, Birmingham. 

— This day is published, in 12mo. price 5s. 6d. in boards, 

ECTURES on the Gospel, as gathered from 
the LIFE of CHRIST ; intended for popular and family 
losiruction, With an Appendix. on Baptismal Regeneration. 
By the Rev. HENRY HUGHES, M.A. 
Author of * Sermons intended for Popular Instruction,’ 

London: Printed for J. G. and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s 
Cheschgant, and Waterloo-place, Pall Mali; aud J, H. Parker, 

xford. 

Also, published separately from the above, 

Remarks on Baptismal Regeneration. 2s. 


This day is published, in 8vo. price 6s. 6d. boards, 
POPULAR VIEW of the CORRE- 
SPONDENCY between the MOSAIC RITUAL and the 
d DOCTRINES of the CHRISTIAN RELIGION. In 
scourses. 
By the Rev. WILLIAM GRESWELL, M.A, 
Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford, and Oiticiating Curate of 
h Disley, Cheshire. 
Printed for J. G. and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and 
Waterloo-place, Pall Mall. 
This day is published, in small 8vo. with a Map, price 6s. in— 
“ ards, the 3rd edition, of 
MEMOIR of FELIX NEFF, Pastor of 
the py en a eg of his Labours among the French 
Protestants of Dauphiné, a Remnant of the Primitive Christians 
of Gaul, By W.S. GILLY, D.D. 
_. Prebendary of Durham, and Vicar of Norham. 
Printed for J. G. and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and 
Waterloo-place, Pall Mall. 


This day is published, price 9s. in cloth boards, the Third Part, 
(containing the Acts to 2 Corinthians,) of 
HE NEW TESTAMENT. With a Com- 
en, consisting of Short Lectures for the daily Use of 
ilies. 
By the Rev. CHARLES GIRDLESTONE, M.A. 
: __ Vicar of Sedgley, Staffordshire. 
_ In this Edition of the New Testament it has been the chief ob- 
ject of the Editor to furnish Families with an Exposition for daily 
ing. The Scripture is divided into paragraphs of a conveni- 
ent length, and the explanatory and practical matter is digested, 
under each portion, into one consecutive Lecture, so as to de- 
mand of the reader no previous study or attention. 
Printed for J. G. and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and 
Waterloo-place, Pall Mall. . 
Of whom may be had the First Volume, (containing the Four 
Gospels, ) price 18s. in cloth boards; or in two Parts, 9s. each, 


NEW VOLUME OF DR. SHUTTLEWORTH’S 
; =RMONS, 
This day is published, in = price 12s. in boards, the Second 


olume o' 
ERMONS on the LEADING PRIN- 
CIPLES and PRACTICAL DUTIES of CHRISTIANITY. 
_ By PHILIP NICHOLAS SHUTTLEWORTH, D.D. 
Warden of New College, Oxford, and Rector of Foxley, Wilts. 
Printed for J. G. and F. Rivington, St. Paul's Churchyard, and 
Waterloo-place, Pali Mall. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
_ 1. A Second Edition of the First Volume of 
Sermons. 8vo. 12s. 
_ 2. A Paraphrastic Translation of the Aposto- 
lical Epistles, with Notes. 8vo. 12s. 
3. The Consistency of the Whole Scheme of 
Revelation with Itself and with Human Reason. Small vo. 6s. 
(being the Second Volume of the Theological Library.) 


~. This day is published, in small svo. price 4s. boards, 
EPLY tothe ‘TRAVELS of an IRISH 
GENTLEMAN in SEARCH of a RELIGION.’ In Six 
=e. ~aapameg to the British Magazine, and reprinted from 

rk, 
By PHILALETHES CANTABRIGIENSIS. 

woiinted for J. G. and F. Rivi $t. Paul’s Church 
Merloo-place, Pall Mail. 
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This day is published, Part I. in 3 vols. 8vo. price 11. 165. boards, 
N EXPOSITION ofthe PARABLES and 
of other Parts of the GOSPELS. In Two Parts. 
By EDWARD GRESWELL, B.D. 

Fellow of C. C. C. Oxford ; aud Author of the ‘ Harmonia Evan- 
gelica,’ and of ‘ Dissertations on the Principles and Arrange- 
ment of a Harmony of the Gospels.’ 

ion: Printed for J. G. and F. Rivington, St. Paul's 

Cosscorent, and Waterloo-place, Pall Mall; and J. H. Parker, 
xford. 

*,* The Second Part (in Two Vols.) is in the press. 





This day is published, in 8vo. price tus. 6d. boards, 
AROCHIAL ERMONS. 
By JOHN HENRY NEWMAN, M.A. 
Vicar of St. Mary the Virgin, Oxford ; and Fellow of Oriel College. 
Printed for J. G. and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
and Waterloo-place, Pall Mali; and J. H. Parker, Oxford. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Aathor, v 
The Arians of the Fourth Century: their 
Doctrine, Temper, and Conduct, chiefly exhibited in the Coun- 
cils of the Church, between a.p. 325, and 381. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


This day is published, in 12mo. price 6s. 6d. in boards, : 
EFLECTIONS adapted to the HOLY 

SEASONS of the CHRISTIAN and ECCLESIASTICAL 
R. By JOHN BREWSTER, M.A. 

Rector of Egglescliffe, in the County of Durham. 
Printed for J. G. and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
aud Waterloo-place, Pall Mall. 

Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
1. Meditations for the Aged. 12mo. 5s. 
2. Meditations of a Recluse. 8vo. 9s. 


This day is published, in 12mo. price 3s. in boards, 
RACTICAL ADVICE to the YOUNG 
PARISH PRIEST. 
By JAMES DUKE COLERIDGE, LL.B. 
Rector of Lawhitton, and Vicar of Lewannick, Cornwall; and 
Prebendary of Exeter Cathedral. 
Printed for J. G. and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
and Waterloo-place, Pall Mall. Of whom may be had, 
A Selection of Family Prayers, intended for 
his Parishioners. By the Rev. J. D. Coleridge. 18mo. 1s. 6d, bd. 














Tn 2 vols, small 8vo. price 12s. with Portraits, (printed uniformly 
with the Life of Wiclif,) 5 
HE LIFEof ARCHBISHOP CRANMER., 
By CHARLES WEBB LF BAS, M.A. 
Professor in the East India College, Herts; and late Fellow of 
. Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo-place. 
Preparing for publication, by the same Author 
THE LIFE OF BISHOP JEWEL. 
REV. H. J. ROSE’S SECOND LECTURE AT 
DURHAM. 
In 8vo. price 2s. 
HE STUDY of CHURCH HISTORY 
- RECOMMENDED: being the Terminal Divinity Lecture 
delivered in April 1834, beforé the University of Durham. 
By HUGH JAMES ROSE, B.D. 
Chaplain to His Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Rivingtons, St. Paui’s Churchyard, and Waterloo-place ; and 
Andrews, Durham. 
Also, by the same Author, = 
An Apology for the Study of Divinity; being 
the previous Lecture at Durham. — 8V0. 25. Se een 
REV. G. TOWNSEND'S CHRONOLOGICAL AR- 
_RANGEMENT OF THE BIBLE, IN ONE VOLUME, 
This day is published, in 1 large vol, 8vo. price 1. 4s. cloth bds, 
(HE HOLY BIBLE, containins the OLD 
and NEW TESTAMENTS, arranged in Historieal and 
Chronological Order, in such manner that the whole may be read 
as one connected History, in the Words of the Authorized Trans- 
lation. With Select Notes, Indexes, and a Table, dividing the 
Sacred Volume into 365 Portions for daily Reading. 
by the Rev. GEORGE TOWNSEND, M.A, 
Prebendary of Durham, and Vicar of Northallerton. 
Printed for J. G. and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and 
Waterloo-place, Pall Mall. 
The New Testament may be had separately, 
price 6s. boards. 
#,* The larger Edition of the Arrangement, containing a 
copious Body of Annotations, may be had in 4 volumes, price 4/, 
in boards ; or the Old and New Testament separately. price 2/. each, 


~~ Ina few days, price 4s. 
DVICE to SPECULATORS; or, an IN- 
FALLIBLE METHOD of ESCAPING ROBBERY, and 
of Winning at all the Games of Hazard. 
J.B. Brookes, 9, New Bond-street ; and all Booksellers. 
‘ Also, early in June, 
Gaming Houses: an Exposé of the System of 
Play (Robbery) pursued by their Proprietors. Containing useful 
Information to the Frequenters of the Clubs, Helis, &c. 











OUSE of COMMONS.— GLASGOW 
LOTTERY.—The Select Committee appointed to inves- 

tigate the present state of the Lottery made their Report to the 
House on Thursday, the sth of May. The Report confirms the 
DRAWING of the PRESENT LOTTERY, which is to TAKE 
PLACE on the 22nd of JULY NEXT, and recommends thata 
Bill should be brought into Parliament to prevent any Tickets 
being sold except those contained in the present scheme. Tickets 
and Shares are on sale at all the Offices in London; and by the 
Agents in the Country. 


LASGOW LOTTERY.—SWIFT & Co. 
respectfully announce, that the present Glasgow Lottery, 
which is declared by an Act now before the House of Commons, 
to be the only one that shall be allowed, will be all drawn on 
the 22nd of JULY next. The Purchasers have the option of re- 
ceiving the value of the Prizes, which consist of Freehold Lands 
and Houses, in Money, as soon as drawn, deducting only aCom- 
mission of Five per Cent. on those above 100/., to cover the risk 
and expense of selling the Property. Schemes at large may be 
had, gratis, at SWIFT & Co,’s Offices, 
No. 19, Cornhill, facing the Royal Exchange ; 
No. 255, Regent-circus, Oxford-street; 
No. 38, Haymarket, Corner of Coventry-street ; 

Where Tickets and Shares are on Sale in great variety. 
PRESENT PRICES—Ticket, 13¢. 13s. 
Half....ccec.000£7 6 0 Eighth..........£1 18 6 
Quarter eveveees 315 6 Sixteenth sevow. 919 6 











DISTRESSED SAILORS’ ASYLU M, 
CANNON-STREET-ROAD. 
(Extract from The Times.) : 
HE First Annual Meeting of the Friends and 
Supporters of this Society was held at the Crown and Anchor 
Tavera on Thursday, the i5th iust., Vice-Admiral Sir E. Codring- 
ton, M.P., President, in the chair. Letters expressive of the 
warmest sympathy were read from the Vice Chancellor, Sir Jobn 
Conroy, Sc., regretting that their duties interfered with their 
desire to attend the meeting. The Chairman then proceeded to 
point out the necessity for an institution like the present, where 
the forlora starving sailor, reduced to wretchedness by ship- 
wreck, imprudence, or fraud, may find shelter and sustenance 
for his body, and a solace for his mind, of that rational and sooth- 
ing kind which the doctrines of the established church so emi- 
neotly afiord. From minute persor xamination into the details 
and management of the Distressed Sailors’ Asylum, the Chairman 
felt himseif bound to give it his warmest approbation and most 
cordial support, and eulogized the geatlemen under whose aus- 
moss it had, in the course of little more than a year, emerged 
rom iusigniticance into respectability and strength. A long, 
elaborate, and most interesting report of the managing committee 
was then read. It detailed the successful efforts that bad been 
made to place the institution on a stable, rational, and orthodox 
foundation. It appeared, that it is exclusively conducted on 
church principles (the church service being performed every 
evening to the inmates), and that it had obtained the patronage 
of her Royal Highness the Duchess of Kent, the Bishops of Lon- 
don and Llandaff, and the Vice Chancellor; Sir Edward Codring- 
ton, M.P., as President, and George Grote, Esq., M.P. as Trea- 
surer. The report stated the amount of receipts and expenditure, 
the number of men relieved in each week of each mouth, and 
the total number relieved during the year 1833, the number of 
meals given away, aud the destination of the recipients of the 
Asylum’s bounty. During the past year it appeared that 20,000 
meals had been given away to distressed seamen, who were 
lodged, and many enabled to obtain ships, and all kept for the 
time from being a burden to the public, The institution is capable 
of lodging nightly upwards of 150 sailors. The meeting was 
afterwards addressed by Admiral Adam, M.P., Captains M. Mon- 
tagu and Maconochie, R.N., the Rev. J. F. Denham, M.A., and 
others, who warmly recommended the institution to the pec 
tion and charitable support of the public. A highly-respectable 
committee, consisting of naval officers, clergymen, shipowners, 
and others, was named for the next year. After votes of thanks 
to the chairman of the committee for the past year, to the chap- 
lain and secretary, and to the gallant chairman for his conduct 
in the chair, the meeting broke up. 
| oe M LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, Waterloo-place, London. 
Directors. 
Geo. Arbuthnot, Esq. Chairman , Neil Benj. Edmonstone, Esq. 
Joseph Esdaile, Esq. Deputy | F.RS. 
Chairman | Sir T. F. Fremantle, Bart. M.P, 
John Barrow, Esq. F.R.S. | James Halford, Esq. 
Samuel Bosanquet, Esq. F.R.S. | Captain Henry Kater, F.R.S. 
Col, W. Bodycott Davis eter Reierson, Esq. 
y. R. Keith Douglas, Esq. | Samuel Skinner, Esq. 
F.R.S. | P. Maxwell Stewart, Esq. M.P, 
Right Hon. Sir Edward Hyde | Sir William Young, Bart. 
East, Bart. F.R.S. | 




























Auditors. 

Samuel Anderson, Esq.—James W. Bosanquet, Esq.— 
Samuel Gregson, Esq. 
Physician—James Bartlet, M.D. 

Resident Secretary—Walter Cosser, Esq. 
Actuary—Nicholas Grut, Esq. 

ADDITIONS EXCEEDING 44 PER CENT. on the Amount 
of Premiums paid, have already been made to Policies. 

All persons assured in this Office are permitted to pass and re- 
pass, in time of peace, from any part of Europe to another, by 
Sea or Land, without payment of additional Premium, or for- 
feiture of Policy. 


. ’ wwE INTE 
N ILLER’S CHAMPAGNE WINES.— 
The Public are requested to give these Wines a fair and 
impartial trial: they are manufactured suueey from a ripe 
rape grown in this country ; and for their sparkling qualities, 
flavour, and body, may fairly challenge competition with th 
French champagne, and at little more than half the price: 

White (sparkling) ..... seeccssescccees | 

Pink (do.) or, GLil de perdrix.. ¢ at 42s. per dozen. 

Sillery o...ccccccccscccccceseccceeecsss 

The same Wines in pints, at 24s. per dozen. 

The Bottles are included in the above prices, Cases and 
Hampers for the country charged at Is. per dozen. Orders re- 
céived by Dale and Sons, 27, Coventry-street, Haymarket, and 
110, Chancery-lane; who are the sole Agents for the sale of the 
above Wines, 








MOLLIENT VEGETABLE SOAP.—In 
this Soap is introduced Vegetable Oils and Herbs of the 
most approved emollient qualities, as likewise extracts from 
Flowers of the purest fragrance. The skin, by its constant ap- 
plication, will become perceptibly soft aud clear, and the un- 
pleasant sensation derived from sudden changes of climate and 
seasons, as well as the harshness which it generally acquires from 
sea-bathing, will speedily be removed; besides the above advan- 
tages, its peculiar agreeable application has obtained it the favour 
of the Nobility and Gentry, whose unequivocal approval embol- 
dens the Proprietors to engage for its permanent reception at 
every Ladies’ wilette, if once used. : 
Made and sold at 1s, a square by Rigge, Brockbank, and Rigge, 
35, New Bond-street. 
NEWLY-INVENTED PERFUME, 
UNDER THE EXALTED PATRONAGE OF HER MOST 
GRACIOUS MAJESTY, AND MANY FAMILIES OF RANK, 
DE’S ODORIFEROUS COMPOUND, 
|_4 or PERSIAN SWEET BAGS: a truly grateful and justly- 
esteemed Perfume, for scenting clothes, drawers, wardrobes, 
&c., and is an effectual preventive against Moths. Prepared, 
from a judi 18 combination of the choicest flowers, solely by 
OBERT BEST EDE, Chemist and Perfumer, by special war- 
rant to the Queen. 

From the extensive approbation which has been bestowed on 
this Perfume, and under the HonouR of the QuEEN’s Patron- 
AGE, upwards of fifteen thousand bags have been sold within the 
last few months. ‘Ihe Proprietor has now introduced the Scent 
in larger and ornamented bags, which are sold in new fancy 
toilet boxes, particularly adapted for families of the first dis- 
tinction, 

** Her Majesty, as we before stated, was graciously pleased to 
extend her patronage to the preparation.—I is a certain remedy 
against moth, a fact which fedies will do well to bear in mind 
when they lay by their muffs, mantilias, boas, &c.”"—Brighton 














e . 

Sold Wholesale by the principal London Houses; R. Griffin 
and Co. Glasgow; and Retail by every Chemist and Librarian 
in the Kingdom. 
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MRS. HOFFLAND’S NEW WORK. 
On Tuesday next, the 27th inst. in 3 vols. post 8vo. 


HE CAPTIVES in INDIA. 
By Mrs. HOFFLAND. 
ll Richard Bentley, 8, New Burlington-street. 


MR. MORIER’S NEW ORIENTAL ROMANCE. 
On Tuesday next, the 27th inst. in 3 vols. post 8vo, 
YESHA, the MAID of KARS. 
By JAMES MORIER, Esq. 
Author of §Zohrab the Hostage,’ ‘ Hajji Baba,’ &c. 
Richard Bentley, 8, New Burlington-street. 





CHEAPEST PERIODICAL PUBLISHED. 
Complete in 1 vol. neatly bound and embellished, price 6s. 
printed uniformly with the Waverley Novels, 

a evised and corrected by the Author, 
With a New Introduction oS written expressly for this 
Edition, 
H E R ED ROVER 
By J. FENIMORE COOPER. 
Forming the next Volume of 
THE STANDARD NOVELS AND ROMANCES, 
‘o be published with the Magazines, June Ist. 
Richard Bentley, 6, New Burlington-street. 

















Just published, price 5s. cloth, Vol. IV. of the 
URIOSITIES of LITERATURE. 


** That most entertaining and researching writer, D'Israeli, 
whose works in general | have read oftener than, perhaps, those 
of any other writer.”—Bynron. 

Edward Mox 


n, Dover-street. 











This day, price 10s. 6d. cloth lettered, with Frontispiece, 
ignette, and Map, 

FRICA SKETCHES. 
By THOMAS PRINGLE, 

* A description of a newly-settled country, an account of the 
shifts and difficulties attendant upon founding anew community 
a book of travels, and an auto-biographical sketch, is not all tt 
little volume contains. We have, in addition, views of colonia 








M. A. NATTALI’S CATALOGUE, 


With the SUPPLEMENT for MAY and JUNF, 3 Parts, containing 8000 BOOKS, may be had, gratis, on 
application, post paid, to 19, SourHAMPTON-STREET, COVENT-GARDEN ; 
Where may be had the following important Works, greatly reduced in price:— 


(COTMAN’S ARCHITECTURAL ANTIQUITIES 


of NOR. 


MANDY, 100 Plates, by COTMAN, with Descriptions by DAWSON TURNER, Esq., F.R. and S.A. 2 vols. imp. folio, cloth 

61. 6s. ; published at 12/. 12s.—Proofs on India paper, 2 vols. cloth, 10d. 10s.; published at 21/. ’ 
2. PUGIN and LE KEUX’S ARCHITECTURAL ANTIQUITIES of NORMANDY, 
Edited by J. BRITTON, Esq. With 80 Plates, medium 4to. cloth, 31. 35.5 published at 62. 6s.—Imperial 4to. large paper, cloth, 
5. 5s. 3 published at 102. 108.—Proofs on Ludia paper, cloth, (the only copy now left,) 10d, 10s. ; published at 154. 15s. . 


3. FLAXMAN’S ANATOMICAL STUDIES, for the Use of Artists. 
HENRY LANDSEER. 21 Plates and Portrait, royal folio, cloth, 14. 4s. 


4. FLAXMAN’S COMPOSITIONS from DANTE. Hell, Purgatory, and Paradise. 


Plates, oblong 4to. cloth, 2/.2s.; published at 41. 4s. 


Engraved by 
112 


The designs of Mr. Flaxman are of the noblest productions of art, and frequently display a sublime simplicity which is worthy of 
his great original. Indeed, he who is so able to transfer such creations from one Fine Art to another, seems of a mind but little 
inferior to his who could first conceive them. To borrow the words of an exceilent Italiau sculptor: ‘ Mr. Fiaxman has translated 


Dante best, for he has translated it into the universal language of nature.”’, 


5. STUART and REVETT’S ANTIQUITIES of ATHENS. 


” 


Edited by Messrs. KIN. 


NARD, COCKERELL, &c. Ac. in 4 vols, royal folio, with about 200 Plates, in cloth boards, 102. 10s.; published at 151. 15s. 
*,* Early application is necessary, as only Four Copies are now left. 
6. BRITTON and PUGIN’S PUBLIC BUILDINGS of LONDON, 144 Plates, by J. LE 


KEUX, T. ROFFE, C. GLADWIN, &c. 2 vols. demy 8vo. cloth, 2. 12s. 6d.; published at 5/. 5s.—2 vols. imp. 8vo. large paper, 
cloth, 4s. 4.; published at 82. 8s. 2 vols. 4to. Proofs on Ludia paper, of which very few remain, cloth, 7. 7s. 5 published at 144, t45 


7. NEALE and LE 


KEUX’S VIEWS of 


the COLLEGIATE and PAROCHIAL 


CHURCHES of GREAT BRITAIN, with Historical and Architectural Descriptions; 96 Plates, 2 vols. royal 8vo, cloth, 20. tus, ; 
published at 5.—2 vols. royal 4to. Proofs on India paper, cloth, 5/.; published at io. 


8. PARKINSON’S ORGANIC REMAINS of a FORMER WORLD. 


In 3 vols. 4to, 


| with 54 Plates, coloured by Sowerby, in cloth, 5/. 5s.; published at 10/. 10s, 


9. PARKINSON’S INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of FOSSIL ORGANIC REMAINS, 


manners, excellent bits of landscape painting, interesting anec- | 


dotes of natural bistory, an historical sketch of the Aborigines, 
and above a hundred pages of pleasing aud cl i 
The whole is done with spirit and elegance. 

London: Edward Moxon, Dover-street. 











This day is published, 
I. 
‘Vol. I. price 5s. 6d. in extra embossed cloth, 

(To be completed in 12 Pocket Volumes, with 120 Lliustrations, 
mostly from Original Drawings by Stewart, ) 
CABINET EDITION OF 

UME and SMOLLETT’S HISTORY of 
ENGLAND; with a Continuation to 1835, written ex- 
pressly for this Work, 


Complete in 1 vol. 7s. 6d. extra cloth boards, 
A BIOGRAPHICAL GALLERY, 
Comprising 240 Portraits (engraved in the best style by Lizars) 
__ of Distinguished Characters of all Nations, 
With brief descriptive Notices, by G. WOODROW. 
Ill. 
Vol. Il. (completing the Work), price 7s. 6d. in morocco cloth, 
THE DIAMOND POCKET BIBLE; 
With Notes, Explanatory and Practical, 
By the Rev, HENRY STEBBING, A.M. M.R.S.L. 
IV. 
Uniform with the Diamond Bible, and embellished with 14 
" beautiful Hlustrations, 

THE DIAMOND BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER, 

Likewise with Explanatory and Practical Notes, 

By the Rev. Mr. STEBBING, 

Also, separately, 3s. 9d. in morocco cloth, 

THE DIAMOND NEW TESTAMENT, 

Illustrated with 12 Engravings by Lizars, from the Old Masters ; 
all which may be had in plain, and a variety of morocco and 
extra bindings, 

London: Allan Beil and Co, Warwick-square ; and Simpkin 
and Marshall, Stationers’-court; Fraser and Co. Edinburgh ; and 
Curry and Co, Dublin. 

OXFORD IN 1834. 
Now ready, price One Shilling, 
HE INTELLECTUAL SYSTEM of 
OXFORD ; being the Seconp Part of BLACK GOWNS 
and RED COATS: aSatire. Addressed to the Dake of Wellington. 
Second Edition of the First Part may now 
be had. 

The Windsor Express, noticing this Part, says, ‘‘ The author 
handles the caustic with such effect, as, even within this narrow 
compass, to make it more than probable that he has raised many 
a St.-John-Long-like blister under many and sundry of the 
before-mentioned * Black Gowns.’....The author fences with a 
well-tempered weapon— 








Like Pelides’ blade, 
Whose humour heal’d the wounds its sharpness made.” 
an: = pth 

The Third Part, The Discipline and Morale 
of Oxford; and < 

Part 4, A Simple Tale of Seduction—are in 
the press, and nearly ready, 

James Ridgway an’ Sons, Piccadilly ; and the Booksellers of 

Oxford, Can bridge, Windsor, Eton, &e. 





Just published, elegantly bound in cloth, and lettered, 7s. 
A PEST E; a Poem. 
By GUIDO SORELLI, of Florence, 
Author of * Miei Pensieri,’ and Transtator of Milton. 
The English Version by Miss PARDOE, 

London: Printed for the Author, 18, Piccadilly; Dulau and 
Co, Soho-square; Rolandi, Berners-street; and Saunders and 
Otlev, Conduit-street. 

“* This is a beautiful production. There is balm in Gilead: let 
the wise go seek it.”.—Metropolitan Mag. 

**We are glad to see Mr. Sorelli so happily exercising his 
poetical and active mind.” —Atheneum. 

** This Poem may be pronounced as a beautiful production : 

* To forsake 
In our bright years, a valley gay with flowers, 
Bosom’d in sweiling hills, where sun and shade 
Succeed each other like to pleasant thoughts.’ 
This is true poetry, and there are a hundred passages of equal 
beauty.”—New Monthly Mag. 


| This Work is of the highest utility. 





10 Pilates, 8vo. cloth. 


10. MONTAGU’S TESTACEA BRITANNICA: or, NATURAL HISTORY of BRITISH 


SHELLS, Marine, Land, and Fresh Water, 18 Plates, coloured by Sowerby. 2 vols, in one, 4to. cloth, 2/. 2s.; pub. at 4/. 4s, 
11. Dr. TURTON’S BIVALVE SHELLS of the BRITISH ISLANDS, systematically 
arranged, with 20 Plates, coloured by Sowerby, 4to. cloth, 2/.; published at 4l, 
12. WATT’S BIBLIOTHECA BRITANNICA; or, GENERAL INDEX to BRITISH 
and FOREIGN LITERATURE, 4 vols. 4to. cloth, 6. 6s.; published at 110. 11s. 
*,* Odd Parts, to complete Sets, at 10s. 6d. each. 


Vols. I. and HH. contain a complete Catalogue of Authors and their Works, their various editions, 


sizes, and prices.—Vols. IIL. and LV, constitute an Index or Key to all that bas been written on every subject. 


13. LORD CLARENDON and the 


SARL of ROCHESTER’S DIARY and CORRE. 


SPONDENCE, Edited by S. W. SINGER, Esq. 10 Plates, 2 vols. 4to. boards, 2/. 2s.; published at Sl. 5s- 


14. CAPTAIN CLAPPERTON’S SECOND EXPEDITION 


into the INTERIOR of 


AFRICA, With a Portrait and Maps. 4to. boards, 12s. ; published at 2/, 2s. 


15. SIR WM. DUGDALE’S LIFE, DIARY, and CORRESPONDENCE. 


Edited by 


WM. HAMPER, Esq. Portraits and Autographs, royal 4to. cloth, 1. 1s.; published at 2l, 2s. 








Just published, price 9s. boards, 
SSAYS on ELECTRICITY and 
MAGNETISM. 
By PETER CUNNINGHAM, Sargeon, R.N. 
Author of ‘Two Years in New South Wales,’ 
Cochrane and M‘Crone, 11, Waterloo-place. 














ERSES for PILGRIMS. 
By the Rev. C. J. YORKE, M.A. 
Rector of Sheufield, Esse 
Truth Found, and Love not Lost; or, the 
Principles of Relizious Knowledge Examined; in two Letters on 
Our Lord’s Promise. Joun, xvi. i 


Just published, in foolscap 8¥0. 1 Cioth, prive 3s. 6d. 
Also, by the same Author, price 8d. sewed, 
London: William Crofis, 19, Chancery-lane. 





This day is published, in svo. price 10s, 6d. bds. Volume the First 
(with a Map) of 
RIGINES BIBLIC#; or, RE- 
SEARCHES in PRIMEVAL HISTORY. 
By CHARLES T. BEKE. 

This Work is an attempt, from the direct evidence of the Scrip- 
tures themselves, to determine the positions of the Countries and 
Places mentioned in the Old Testament, and the order in which 
they were peopled ; and to explain the Origin and Filiation of the 
various Races of Mankind, and of the Languages spoken by them, 
It is intended to be completed in another Volume. 

Parbury, Allen, and Co. Leadenhall-street. 





MI HANNAH MORE'S POPULAR WORKS. 
Unifermly printed, in 3 pocket vols, each sold separate, viz. 
STORIES for PERSONS of the MIDDLE 

RANKS. Price 3s. 6d. 
Tales for the Common People, price 3s. 6d. ; and 


A _ 
Strictures on the Modern System of Female 
Eduvation, price 4s. 

London: Priuted for Thomas Tegg and Son, No. 73, Cheap- 
side; and sold by all other Booksellers. 
Just published, in 2 vols, post 8vo. 21s. in cloth, 

{ E T O R, &e. 

“We much regret that we have not room for the love- 

story which fills the last chapters of volume second. We have 

no hesitation, however, in saying that it is the sweetest love-story 

that has been printed for many a day in the English tongue ; 

every sentence in it breathes freshness of heart and purity of 

mind, and all is perfect homely simplicity, both in the thought 

and the expression. This jewel would alone make an enviable 
reputation.”—Quarterly Review. 


N ODERN CIRCULATING LIBRARY.— 
500 Volumes of Select Modern Novels, Romances, &c. 
in condition nearly new, eontaining the Works of all the Standard 
Authors—Scott, Cooper, Bulwer, James, Hook, Galt, Grattan, 
Porter, Edgeworth, Opie, &c. &c., most of which have been lately 
published at 10s. 6d. per volume, TO BE DISPOSED OF at the 
very low price of Is. 6d. per volume (taking the whole); ora 
Selection may be made at a proportionate advance. Apply (if 
y letter, post paid,) to J. Evans, 9, Portugal-street, Lincoln’s 
b'nn-fields. 























This day, 6vo. with coloured Sections, 2s. 6d. 
UTLINE of the GEOLOGY of the 
Neighbourhood of CHELTENHAM, with an Account of 
the Origin of the Mineral Waters. 
ICK IMPEY MURCHISON, F.R.S. 
Vice-President of the Geological Society, London, F.L.5. &e. 
Johu Murray, Albemarie-street ; and Henry Davis, Moutpellier 
Library, Cheltenham. 
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. Just published, bound in cloth, price Fifteen-pence, 
N ENGLISH GRAMMAR, with Ex- 
amples and Key, adapted to the Younger Classes of 
By W. SHATFORD, 
Schoolmaster. Kettering. 
London: W. Edwards (late Scatcherd and Letterman), 12, Ave 
Maria-lane. Ow ee bat: Se 
In 8vo, price 9s. cloth, the 7th edition, with additions, 
BSERVATIONS on the DISTINGUISH- 
ING VIEWS and PRACTICES of the SOCIETY of 
FRIENDS. By JOSEPH JOHN GURNEY. 
London; John and Arthur Arch, Corsbill; Darton and Harvey, 
Gracechurch-street; and Wiikin and Fletcher, Norwich. 


Learners. 





Just published, in 8vo. price 10s. boards, 
N the DISEASES of FEMALES; a 
Treatise amply illustrating their Symptoms, Causes, 
Varieties, and Treatment. With numerous instructive and re- 
markable Cases. Designed as a Companion to the Author's 
* Modern Domestic Medicine.’ Containing an Appendix on the 
proper Principles of the Treatment of Epilepsy. 
By T GRAHAM, M.D., &e. 
“It is an able perfor ce, and should tind a place in every 
family establishment.”—Bath Herald, 3rd May, 1834 
Loudon: Published by Simpkin and Marshal, Stationers’- 
court; Hatchard and Sou, Piccadilly ; aud Churchill, 16, Princes 
street, Soho; and sold by all Booksellers. 

















Just published, may be had gratis, 
CATALOGUE of MANUSCRIPTS; 
chiefly Original, and many of them Ancient: com 
prising a curious Collection on English History, Heraldry, Poetry, 
Divinity, Astrology, Magic, Alchymy, several Genealogies, 
Grauts of Arms, Original Documents relative to the Army and 
Navy, &c. Now on Sale by J. Denby, 24, Brydges-strect, Co 
vent-garden.—N.B. All letters must be post paid. 
im Published this day, 
OYAL ASTRONOMICAL MEMOIRS, 
3 Vol. VII. 4to, price 20s., being Mr. Baily’s Reporton the 
Pendulam Experiments made by the late Capt. Henry Fosiet, 
R.N., in his Scieutitic Voyage in the Years 1828-1831. 
Johu Weale (late Priestley and Weale), No. 5, High-street, 
Bloomsbury. Of whom may be had also, a : P 
The Royal Astronomical Notices of theit 
Proceedings, in 2 vols. 8vo. price One Guinea. 























London: J. Hotmes, Took’s Court, Chancery Lane. 
Published every Saturday at the ATHENZUM OFFICE, No.2 

Catherine Street, Strand, by J. FRANCIS; and sold by all 

Booksellers and N ders in Town end Country. 
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